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WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Talk not to me of woman’s sphere, 

Nor point with Scripture texts a sneer; 
Nor wrong the manliest saint of all 

By doubt, if he were here, that Paul 
Would own the heroines who have lent 
Grace to truth’s stern arbitrament, 
Foregone the praise to woman sweet, 
And cast their crowns at Duty’s feet. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Governor Ames, in his inaugural address 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, on 
Thursday, Jan. 6, said: 

“T earnestly recommend, as an act of 
poe justice, the enactment of a law se- 
curing municipal suffrage to women.” 

The recommendation was greeted with 
warm applause. As the Transcript justly 
remarks, “It has a heartiness worthy of 
all respect.” This was the only clause of 
the Governor’s address which called forth 
applause, though the whole address was 
heartily cheered at the end. . 

—_———— _ _ -e Pe 


The State Teachers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, which closed its session in Indianap- 
olis last week, redressed an injustice of 
long standing. There has been a feeling 
for some years that the women of the as- 
sociation, who constitute a large majority 
of the members, have been discriminated 
against in the selection of officers and in 
the distribution of the honors, but there has 
been no actual expression of dissatisfac- 
tion. But, on the last afternoon, in naming 
the officers of the reading circle, the com- 
mittee replaced a woman who a year ago 
was dropped from the list. When the re- 
port was made; the lady, in a vigorous 
speech, declined the place, and reviewed 
the record of the association on the woman 
question with just severity. The commit- 
tee on nominations for the State associa- 
tion was ready to report, but in the face of 
this speech there was a hurried reconsid- 
eration, and, on the list finally reported, 
women were well represented. The offi- 
cers reported and elected are: President, 
Mrs. Emma Montgomery,of Macrae ; seven 
Vice-Presidents, three of them women; 
Secretary, Mrs. Anna E. H. Lemon, of 
Spencer; Executive Committee, George F. 
Boss, of Indianapolis, Miss Ellen Strader, 
of Bloomington, Miss Lowrer Severin, of 
Aurora, W. H. Ernest, of Bluffton, W. 
Zieler, of Terre Haute. j 
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An active worker writes thus cheeringly 
from Lincoln Centre: ‘The suffrage work 
goes briskly on in Kansas. Petition heads, 
with circular letters urging their circulation 
and giving minute instructions, have been 
sent to all known suffragists in the State, 
and literature has been and is still being 
scattered wherever it is found to be 
needed.” 





oe 


The Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
Lincoln, Jan. 6,7 and 8. The chief speak- 
ers were Miss Anthony, Mrs. Colby, 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon, Mrs. Orpha Dinsmoor, 
and Mrs. J. T. Holmes. Report will be 
given later. The notice of this meeting, 
through some oversight, was not sent to 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, and hence could 
not be published with the announcements 
of the other State meetings. 





Do not fail to read the new serial story, 
by Mrs. Sproat Turner, now running in the 
WoMANn’s JOURNAL. 
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Miss «Maria S. Quincy, daughter of 
Josiah Quincy the former president of 
Harvard College, died in Quincy, Mass., 
at the old homestead, Dec. 29, aged 81. 
The papers that record her death give her 
high praise. The Transcript says: 

“A familiarity with all that is best in 
English literature formed the resources of 
her long experience. Her vigorous intel- 
lect kept abreast of the times, and few ac- 
tive men had clearer knowledge of the 
politics and vital interests of the present 
day. The chief outflow from her powers 
came through her correspondence. As a 
letter writer she had few equals, and many 
friends will feel keenly the blank in their 
lives, since those pages, illuminated by wit, 
taste, and knowledge, can gladden them 
no more. There are others who will grate- 
fully remember her generosity, and the 
light which her helpfulness cast on many 
a clouded pathway.” 


And yet such women as this, so well 
equipped for service to the State, and all 
other intelligent women, are denied the 
right of suffrage. How much the State 
loses.! 





~oe 


Rev. E. 8S. Chapman, D. D., late of 
Wyoming Territory, describes a. striking 
scene in the Legislature: * 


During the winter of 1884-5, there was 
a petition presented in the assembly from 
the W.C. T. U., praying for a local option 
law. Being chaplain of the House, [ sat 
where I could look full in the faces of the 
members as this petition was named and 
read. At the mention of its source and 
request, there was a sneer on the faces of 
some of the members; but when the clerk 
read the sentence, ** Your petitioners, tux- 
payers and voters, will ever pray.”’ an in- 
stant change came over their countenances, 
and the petition of the “tax-payers and 
voters” was respectfully received, referred 
to a proper committee, and ordered print- 
ed. As I witnessed this scene, I could not 
but wish that every member of the glori- 
ous band of the W.C. ‘I’. U. were also a 
**voter.” 
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President Sanders, of the Kansas Nor- 
mal College, at Fort Scott, is a staunch 
friend of woman suffrage. His school is 
largely composed of pupils from the 
Southern States, and he never loses an op- 
portunity to have them addressed by 
suffrage speakers. Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Colby, Mrs. Saxon, and Mrs. Gougar have 
each addressed the students recently. 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ONTARIO. 


TORONTO, JAN. 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The municipal elections for this city 
will be held early this month, and politi- 
cal work and feeling are now ut flood 
tide. I lately attended a mass meeting 
called for women interested in these elec- 
tions. The president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union presided, and 
after the opening exercises of prayer and 
singing, several gentlemen entered the hall 
and proceeded to do the speech-making. 

The Mayor of Toronto gave the first ad- 
dress. He commended the women for 
their efficient work in the campaign of 
last year, for the good ortler and quiet 
which their presence promoted at the 
polls, and urged them to redouble their 
efforts in the coming election. He thought 
the fact that women were at work had 
even more weight with the public than 
their vote, as it is well understood that 
every effort they make and every word 
they speak are on the side of temperance 
and good morals. He claimed that To- 
ronto has fewer disreputable places than 
any city of its population in the world, and 
less than twenty open grog-shops, meaning 
by this, unlicensed drinking-places. This, 
in a city of some one hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants, he intimated, was 
largely due to women. He hoped, how- 
ever, that women would never become 
politicians! He would have them stand 
aloof from the turmoil and bitterness of 
political strife; their work would be bet- 
ter done and bring greater results outside 
the political arena! 

Other speakers urged the importance of 
having women on the board of school 
trustees, and commended the action of 
Mayor Grace, of New York. They 
thought women might look well after the 
sanitary conditions of the school-build- 
ings, and moral instruction of the children, 
indicating that mothers had the health and 
morals of their children more especially at 
heart. 

All the speakers in turn deprecated the 
unjust discrimination in the law regarding 
women and the franchise. It is quite pe- 
culiar. All single women and widows, of 








the proper age with the required property 
qualification, can vote at municipal elec- 
tions. But the married woman is ex- 
cluded, no matter what her age or the 
amount of property in her own right. 
This comes, perhaps, from the old idea 
that when a man and woman marry they 
are one, and that one the man. An amus- 
ing story was told of a young woman who 
postponed her wedding day that she might 
vote for the Mayor now in office. The 
speakers all hoped that this law would 
sometime be changed, but apparently had 
no desire to extend woman’s interest and 
work beyond the municipal franchise. 
After the speeches, committees of wom- 
en were appointed from every ward of the 
city, and instructed how to work towards 
influencing all possible votes for temper- 
ance and “religious” candidates, a list of 
which was to be put in the hands of each 
committee. Great stress was laid upon 
the importance of electing “religious” 


men to the city offices, and especially to 


the vacancies in the school board. By 
this it will be seen that ‘Toronto is emi- 
nently a “religious” city; but to have 
religion one of the issues in a city election, 
was a novel feature to one fresh from the 
States. 

I was disappointed to hear no speaking 
from the women. The president of the 
meeting merely announced the name of 
each speaker, but no word was uttered, 
before or after the gentlemen entered, in 
regard to the object for which the meet- 
ing was called. he women were surely 
intelligent and bright enough to have ex- 
pressed some opinions of their own, and 
to have aroused some enthusiasm, some 
independent action as thoughtful and in- 
dependent voters. That all were deeply 
in earnest could be seen in the serious 
faces, in the attentive way in which -they 
listened, and in their readiness to adopt 
the methods of work suggested by the 
gentlemen. But they really ought to 
have done a great deal more. 

Of course, women must learn how to 
manage these things from those who have 
had experience; but there is a limit to our 
leaning for support on others. When the 
women of a city like this have exercised 
their right to the franchise, to the extent 
that men acknowledge their influence in 
the elections and seek to avail themselves 
of that influence, is it not time that they 
should act in and of themselves? Other- 
wise they are in great danger of falling 
into the hands of scheming politicians, 
which would be quite as unfortunate as 
engaging in the “turmoil and bitterness 
of political strife,’ which the Mayor so 
heartily deprecated. Indeed, the impar- 
tial looker-on at the mass meeting could 
not suppress a suspicion that the gentle- 
men had a political axe to grind, and in 
the list of candidates for the city offices in 
this morning’s papers, I cannot help notic- 
ing that there is not, in all the wards of 
this city, one woman candidate for school 
trustee, while I see the Mayor's name 
down for re-election and, at least, that of 
one other speaker. 

The lesson is obvious. Women must 
become intellectually independent to use 
political independence wisely. ‘They must 
carry their interest and labor beyond the 
questions of temperance and morals, keep- 
ing these as a foundation of the civil 
structure, to all the matters that come 
into the government, enterprise, and 
growth of the city. 8. E. B. 
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WOMEN IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the notable books which were 
published or republished in France dur- 
ing the year 1886, several by, or con- 
cerning, the gentler sex are noticed. ‘La 
Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, voyages ef- 
Sectués en 1883-1886, par Mme. Jane Dieu- 
lafoy,” takes a first rank. 

This lady, who accompanied her hus- 
band on extended tours through Persia, 
Chaldea, and Khoozistan, has received 
the decoration of chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. The book which describes their 
trips in full is a magnificent volume, illus- 
trated by three hundred wood engravings. 
Among the illustrators are Mile. Lancelot, 
Mme. de Bar, Barclay, Pranishnikoff, Tous- 
saint, Vuillier, and others. A late illus- 
trated paper gives a picture of Mme. Dieu- 
lafoy —a fine-looking woman with short 
hair, the wheel of the Legion of Honor on 
the lapel of her coat—the face of a woman 
who would make her mark in any posi- 
tion. 

Another new publication is ‘‘La Femme 
au XVIII. Siécle, par Ed. et J. de Gon- 
court.” This subject has not been treated | 





up to the present time, Other centuries 
have had their historians, but the eight- 
eenth century has been neglected s6 far as 
its remarkable women are concerned. The 
present volume, which has sixty engrav- 
ings on copper, is a complete résumé of 
the “‘moeurs du temps” based on original 
documents. Still another new publica- 
tion is the ‘‘Bibliothéque des meres de fam- 
ille,” by Mme. Emmeline Raymond, edi- 
tress of “La Mode Illustree.” This is a 
different class of work from the two pre- 
ceding books. Yet in its way it is a valu- 
able production, a good moral work, suited 
even to the most fastidious taste. Another 
series of books suited to the family library 
now appears, in thirteen volumes. This 
series is by Mme. Louise D’Aly, and com- 
prises ‘‘Za Philosophie d'une Femme,” “‘A 
Travers la Vie,” *“* La Science, dela Vie,” 
“I? Horticulture au Solonet au Jardin,” and 
other volumes touching upon matters of 
every-day importance. ‘The French re- 
views also refer to two other books which 
treat of woman; viz: ‘‘L’Education des 
Femmes par les Femmes,” and ‘*Extraits des 
Lettres de Mme. de Maintenon sur L’Educa- 
tion.” M. Octave Gréard is the author of 
these books, which appeared originally 
several years ago. As they are valuable 
works, new editions have doubtless been 
called for. 

A work which dates from 1885, and 
has Paris as its birth-place, may interest 
your readers even more than some of the 
volumes spoken of in this letter. It is 
called “La Femme, Esclave, Courtisane, et 
Reine.” The author, M. Adrien Desprez, 
is both littérateur and philosopher. ‘The 
idea of his book is to place woman on an 
equality with man, to give her ‘‘égalité de 
droit, égalité dinstruction, égalité de respon- 
sabilité.”” M. Desprez is not afraid of mak- 
ing woman a blue-stocking, and he does 
not wish marriage to be such a perilous 
step for woman that, like the Countess de 
Suze, she has to change her religion so as 
not to find herself at her husband’s side 
either in this world or the other. 

Germany announces fewer books on, or 
by, women. Mme. Helene Pichler dis- 
plays, however, both head and heart in 
‘““Genrebilder aus dem Seeleben,” and ** Aus 
der Brandung des Lebens.” Stories of life 
on the sea are both of these. The first has 
already reached its third edition. Her de- 
scriptions of life on the ocean wave are 
accurate, and artistically interwoven with 
enough romance to tempt any reader. 
These volumes are the work of a lady of 
artistic taste and pronounced talent. 

GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 5, 1887. 
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HEAD AND HEART NEEDED IN POLITICS. 


Boston, JAN. 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of the 25th inst., *‘H. B. 
B.”’ replies to a communication of mine, 
wherein he fails so entirely to touch the 
point [ tried to make, that I want to eluci- 
date it a little more, if possible. 

I did not blame the ballot-distributor for 
assuming that wome, as a rule, will be 
more keenly alive than men to the temper- 
ance issue. What I do blame her for is, 
that she wished to take advantage of this 
very sympathy, which no true woman can 
possibly help feeling, to push what she 
considered the best method of helping the 
cause of temperance, instead of giving 
some reason which might influence a can- 
did mind to adopt the means. I have not 
the slightest doubt that women will bea 
“power for temperance” if they are al- 
lowed to vote on the subject (which I am 
perfectly aware they cannot do now), but 
whether they would all agree that it is 
possible to enforce a ‘‘no-license” law, 
seems to me still an open question. 

Ever since I was old enough to think, I 
have ‘demanded the right to vote” upon 
every question which can be decided by 
the ballot, and I have made this plea be- 
cause simple justice demands that women 
should have an equal share in government 
with men. 

I do not at all agree that more thiaking 
about questions of government and the 
welfare of society would give us more 
“selfish interest and calculation.” But, on 
the contrary, this would bring to the sur- 
face a truer and better “public spirit” than 
any appeal to the emotions alone can ever 
do. T. C. 


oo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 








Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CHAcE, of Rhode 
Island, is fast recovering her health. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has appoint- 
ments to lecture every night during the 
coming month. 

Mrs. TOLA B. ALEXANDER, of Ottawa, 
Kansas, has been commissioned as notary 
public by Governor Martin. 

Mrs. JULIA Warp Howe has been 
called to New York by the illness of her 
daughter, Mrs. Hall. 


Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT has fin- 
ished her temperance work in Japan, and 
gone to China. 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA will give 
weekly lectures upon moden literature 
in the Girls’ High School at Bucharest. 

Mrs. MARTHA WALDRON JANES has an 
article in the January Woman’s Standard, 
discussing the Scriptural argument!against 
woman suffrage. 

ANNA SIEGL, a young German who re- 
ceived her musical education in the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music, is said to be the 
only woman trombone-player in America. 

Mrs. E. ONTHANK has been appointed 
matron of the Tombs. She has performed 
similar service at Deer Island and Cam- 
bridge. 

Miss CALLIE I. BONNEY has a valuable 
article on ‘Copyrights” in the Chicago 
Legal News, of which Mrs. Myra Bradwell 
is editor. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHAW will go West on 
the 10th inst. for two months’ lectures in 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
where a warm welcome awaits her. 

Mrs. MOsEs STEVENS, of North An- 
dover, has purchased the Adams home- 
stead and grounds in that town, to be used 
as a summer home for poor children. 

Mrs. Z. G. WALLACE celebrated Christ- 
mas day, which is the anniversary of her 
only son’s death, by giving a dinner in his 
name to six hundred boys und girls at the 
Waifs’ Mission. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar will return to 
Kansas to work another month, beginning 
at Leavenworth on Sunday evening, Jan. 
9. Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, will 
make all Mrs. Gougar’s appointments. 

QUEEN VICTORIA has created a new 
naval and military order for rewarding 
‘individual instances of meritorious and 
distinguished services in war.” It is to be 
called the ‘*Distinguished Service Order.’’ 

Miss ALICE M. GUERNSEY, daughter of 
Rev. J. W. Guernsey, of Rutland, Vt., has 
been engaged us editor of the Young Cru- 
sader, the children’s paper about to be 
started in Chicago by the Women’s Tem- 
perance Publishing Association. 

GRACE H. BLANCHARD has bequeathed 
$3,000 each to the Home for Aged Men, the 
Home for Aged Women, and the Children’s 
Hospital, $2.000 each to the Perkins Insti- 
tution and the Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, and Fatherless and Widows’ So- 
ciety, and $1,000 to the Children’s Mission 
to the Children of the Destitute. e 

Miss JENNIE VAUGH lately testified at 
the Deadwood (Dak.) land office, in mak- 
ing final proof upon her pre-emption claim, 
that she had personally broken and culti- 
vated over half the land required to be 
worked by law, had raised several crops, 
shingled her house, and done much other 
work not usually performed by women. 

Miss EDNA CU. JACKSON, of Lafayette, 
Ind., contributes original stories to the 
Christmas number of the Chicago Times 
and December Current. Miss Jackson ex- 
cels in character-sketching, and has an un- 
derlying wit of the highest order. Appli- 
cation and perseverance are sure to bring 
her fame and money. She is a younger 
sister of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar. 

MADAME DIEULAFOY, on whom the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor wus recently con- 
ferred by the French Government, is the 
wife of Orientalist Dieulafoy, whom she 
assisted in his archzological researches, 
directing the work of the native Arabs and 
Persians. She has described her expe- 
riences in an interesting work, ‘‘Le Tour 
du Monde.” 

Mrs. BENJAMIN I.EWISs, and two or three 
other benevolent ladies, of Brooklyn, have 
set out to furnish hot, substantial meals to 
the poor at a uniform price of one cent a 
meal during the winter. Mrs. Lewis 
claims that the small profit on the food 
sold at that low price will pay all running 
expenses, with the exception of the first 
outlay for utensils and rent. The associa- 
tion is called the St. Luke’s Coffee Station 
Society. 
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Territory has been con 
Lelia J. Robinson to the Chicago Law 
Times. She says: 

In May of 1884, I arrived in Seattle, 
Washington Territory, the last stage of a 
two-months’ trans-continental trip, full of 
curiosity concerning many things in the 
life of that far, new Western civilization, 
but with a more eager interest, naturally 
enough, on the **woman question” than 
any other. For,just six months before, 
the territorial legislature had passed, and 
the territorial Governor had approved, the 
law by which one little word was stricken 
out from the statute defining the qualifica- 
tions of electors, which, therefore, from 
having read ‘‘all American male citizens 
above the age of twenty-one years,” etc., 
now read ‘‘all American citizens above the 
age,” etc.; while an additional section put 
the matter beyond doubt by affirmatively 
declaring that “‘wherever the word ‘his’ 
occurs in the chapter aforesaid, it shall be 
construed to mean his or her, as the case 
may be.” 

I had already spent two or three weeks 
in the eastern part of that great y weg A 
which the Cascade Mountains divide in 
two, and had heard various opinions, and 
rumors more or less vague concerning the 
new law. but for anything definite about it 
and its workings, was continually referred 
to the Puget Sound eountry, which, § was 
assured, was the home of the new move- 
ment. In eastern Washington there had 
been no elections since the passage of the 
law, and though court was in session in 
Walla Walla when I was in that city, there 
were no women serving as jurors. No 
practical action, therefore, had been yet 
taken under the new law, and while poli- 
ticians and voters of the time-honored sex 
were cautiously reluctant to express opin- 
ions, the greater number of the newly- 
made voters whom I met expressed them- 
selves, as do so many of their sisters east of 
the Mississippi, either as quite indifferent 
on the subject, or as determined to take no 
part or action in the matter whatever. 
One gentleman in Spokane Falls, indeed, 
who seemed rather misanthropical con- 
cerning the political machine, told me that 
the law giving suftrage to women had 
been passed in Washington ‘Territory by an 
accident,—or rather, as the result of the 
wily scheming of certain friends of the 
movement in the legislature, who were 
themselves quite astonished at their own 
success. . . . But he, as well as all others 
of whom I asked questions, referred me to 
the Puget Sound country. 

*You’re going to Seattle,” they said, 
“and you'll see it there in full working 
order. Women are sitting on the grand 
and petit juries there. It must look queer 
enough, but that may be what we’re com- 
ing to.” 

Well, I thought myself that it would 
look queer, and [ further thought,—and 
was injudicious enough, moreover, to think 
aloud in a few instances,—that whatever 
might be the policy and the desirabil- 
ity of women’s voting, it was carrying the 
matter a little too far to force them to do 
jury service. ‘That wasn’t practicable, and 
wasn’t desirable from any point of view 
that I could see. I am ashamed to say that 
I formed and even expressed this opinion, 
without any very sound logical reasons be- 
hind it, but only on the spur of—prejudice, 
I suppose it was. 

Prejudice, indeed, it must have been, and 
quite the most groundless prejudice that I 
ever indulged in, as I discovered before I 
had been in Seattle forty-eight hours. 

It was the last week of court, and the 
first invitation I received in town was to 
go to the court-house—an invitation which 
I very promptly accepted. And there, sit- 
ting in the usual two rows, against the 
wall to the left of the bench and the right 
of the bar, was the ‘**mixed” jury, listening 
quietly and attentively to the evidence in 
the cause on trial, which was the prosecu- 
tion of some poor wretch of a Chinaman 
for some petty offense, the nature of which 
I have forgotten. Five out of the twelve 
jurors were ladies. And ladies they were, 
too, in that curiously inexplicable sense of 
the term which no other word will quite 
express. ‘heir faces and manver—their 
presence, in a word, showed them to be, 
without exception. cultivated, educated 
women, of fine, delicate feminine instincts ; 
the kind of women who make delightful 
homes, happy wivés, and the best of moth- 
ers. And they were devoting themselves 
to the busiress before them with the same 
intelligent, conscientious care and atten- 
tion that they had given for years to their 
domestic affairs within the four walls of 


‘home. 


Again [ am ashamed to admit that I 
was surprised. There was no earthly 
reason for surprise—no shadow of cause 
why I should have expected to see any- 
thing less than what I did see—any other 
sort of women in the jury-box from those 
who sat there. Yet I had not expected 
just that, nor that they would be so quiet- 
ly and entirely devoted to the business be- 
fore them, quite as if it had been their 
daily occupation for life to sit in judgment 
on evidence produced for and against an 
unhappy Chinaman who either was or was 
not guilty of a petty misdemeauor. 

And so I sat and stared for a while, 
until I became suddenly conscious that I, 
myself, as a woman member of the bar in 
Massachusetts, was attracting quite as cu- 
rious and interested attention from my 
Western brothers in the profession, as my 
sisters of the jury were receiving from me. 
Whereupon I tried to recover myself, and 
to appear as though nothing unusual were 
going on; and soon, at intermission, I 
was introduced to several prominent attor- 
neys, ex-governors, and ex-judges after 
the Western fashion; to the presiding 

udge, Chief-Justice Greene, one of the 
of living men, as well as an upright 

j , and a keen, well-read lawyer; and, 
not least, a brief word of introduction was 
allowed to one or two of the women jurors 
as they filed past in the care of the woman 
bailiff to the jury-room. 
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surprise in body 
whom I spoke expressed themselves 
much pleased with the workings of the 
new jury system. There was scareely an 
exception to this rule, and.even where an 
occasional individual was not enthusiastic 
in its favor, he did not speak oe it, 
but contented himself with a cautious reti- 
cence. ‘The lawyers were quite unanimous 
in thei aperere , many of them admitting 
that they had been utterly opposed to the 
innovation at first, but that their experi- 
ence at the present term of court had quite 
converted them. ‘They said ow had 
never tried cases before more intelligent, 
clear-headed, quick-witted, and reliable 
jurors than were those of the present panel. 
a could depend on the women every 
time. 

So they said to me, and I am inclined to 
believe, on the whole, that not very much 
leeway need be given for policy, etc., in 
construing their words. Judge Greene 
told me, and has since made the same dec- 
laration many times in more public fash- 
ion, that never before in his ten or a dozen 
rors on the bench of the Territory, had, 

e been able to get as satisfactory and re- 
liable jury service as since mixed juries 
had been called. 

One of the leading members of the bar 
of Seattle, and perhaps the most success- 
ful jury-lawyer of the ‘Territory, Judge 
John C. Haines, formerly of Chicago, 
gave me rather an amusing account of his 
first experience before a mixed jury. 

He had been extremely opposed to the 
idea of the thing in the abstract, and when 
he undertook the defence of a man charged 
with manslaughter in an up-Sound town 
before the spring session of court in Seat- 
tle opened, and found that women had 
been summoned as jurors, he thought 
that the whole matter would be nothing 
more than a farce. Two of the women 
were among the jurors drawn into the 
jury-box and submitted for his inspection. 
He consulted with his client as to the best 
use to be made of peremptory challenges. 

“We can’t do better than to get rid of 
those women,” he suggested. 

**Hold on!” exclaimed the man in alarm, 
‘you'll ruin us if you do that! ‘Those 
two women are my wife’s best friends. 
You can wind them round your finger.” 

So, then, attorney and client trembled 
lest the prosecution should challenge the 
women; but the questions put elicited 
—- prejudicial to them, and they re- 
mained. 

Then the lawyer went carefully to work 
to make sure of those two jury-women. 
His client’s case was a pretty hard one, 
the facts being such that the indictment 
might about as well have been found for 
murder as manslaughter, and no means 
could be overlooked that might soften the 
hearts of the twelve judges of the evidence 
which must come out on the trial. For 
the ten men, therefore, he worked up the’ 
doctrine of self-defence; and he appealed 
to the sympathy of the two women, by 
having his client’s wife and children in 
court throughout the trial, crying their 
prettiest. He felt sure of the women. 
They would “hang” the jury, at least. 

The twelve went out when the trial 
ended, and stayed out a long while. Oc- 
casionally bulletin reports came to the 
waiting attorney, by some mysterious 
means, and they were always the same. 

“They have taken another ballot, and 
they still stand ten to two.” 

As the hours passed, he grew really 
proud of those two women who were so 
bravely holding out for the acquittal of 
the husband of their friend. 

At last the jury filed wearily into the 
court-room, long after the sun had set; 
the judge and attorneys were hastily sum- 
moned and the prisoner brought up from 
his dungeon, and the verdict was pro- 
nounced. 

It was acquittal; but no thanks to the 
women, whe had been too clear-sighted to 
be fooled by the self-defence theory which 
had caught their brother-jurers, and too 
conscientious to allow their pity for the 
wife to affect their gudgment of the case. 
But finding themselves alone in their 
opinion that the prisoner was guilty, they 
yielded the point at last. 

And this experience convinced the as- 
tonished lawyer that nothing but straight 
and square evidence could te made availa- 
ble with women jurors, and the last time I 
saw him, nearly a year later, he was still 
of the sume wind. 

It is certain that the women who did jury 
service in Seattle, during the fall term of 
court, were not swayed by their feelings, or 
sympathies, or prejudices, but were re- 
markably quick-sighted and keen-scented 
in sifting the wheat from the chaff of evi- 
dence, and as true as steel in their find- 
ings based thereon. [ watched them very 
carefully, and quite constantly, for I was 
in court much of the time. If they failed 
in either direetion, it was in sometimes 
being a trifle too logical, not allowing 
sweet pity to have its fair influence. One 
woman in particular, I remember. had the 
reputation among the lawyers of voting ‘ 
for a verdict of guilty every time, and 
when drawn she was peremptorily chal- 
lenged in case after case. I may have 
been mistaken, but I have always credited 
her with ‘“thanging” the jury in my first 
case in that fall term. They were out 
three hours—the longest three hours [ 
ever passed—and though they came in at 
last with a verdict of acquittal, I believed 
the rumor which came to my ears that it 
was she who thought my Chinaman client 
to be guilty of the crime charged against 
him, whereas, as a matter of course, he 
was in reality quite innocent. I believed, 
and when I examined another set of jurors, 
the following, week on another case, my 
first mptory challenge was expended 
on this lady, whom I did not dare trust 
again. 

There were lovely ladies on that jury 
panel, however,—ladies to whom any one 





might gladly entrust the settlement of any 
question, civil or criminal, that must be 
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weeks, for their trial; but throughout the 
term these women were always faithful 
and staunch. Always in their place in the 
{ergroestay or in the court-room waiting to 
drawn; never looking ill ote en in 
reater degree thau did their of 
the panel, and far more generally interest- 
ed and awake to the situation; while in 
the occasional cases where a verdict could 
not be arrived at, they stayed the night 
out till weary dawn, and filed into court 
next morning, somewhat dishevelled, per- 
haps, but in quite as good condition as 
were the men. Better, indeed, than somé 
of the latter, who felt themselves great 
sufferers in being deprived of the use of 
their favorite weed; for when women 
jurors came in, smoking jurors went out— 
or rather the vigars and pipes went out. 
Men found that they must be gentlemen in 
the jury-room as in the drawing-room. 
(Concluded next week. } 





— 
TELEGRAPHIC FRAUDS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In these days when so much is being done 
to expose the *‘pleasant work at home” 
frauds, I am reminded to write a short 
article about the telegraphic frauds. All 
our large cities, and some that are not 
large, have a ‘‘telegraph college,” a place 
where those wishing to learn telegraphy 





go, pay twenty-five dollars in advance, and’ 


are entered as “students.” The proprietors 
of these establishments promise to teach 
one in three months, and, in most cases, to 
furnish him with a situation paying from 
forty to seventy-five dollars a month. The 
happy ‘‘student” enters the ‘‘college” pre- 
pared to wrest with valiant hands and 
brave heart the secret from the clicking in- 
strument, and make himself master of the 
dot-and-dash nomenclature, and to secure 
one of those well salaried positions. Well, 
he does his best, and at the end of three 
months is about as capable of running a 
telegraph office as the boy who pumps for 
the organist is of furnishing the congrega- 
tion with music. But the manager of the 
college has no notion of having his stu- 
dent around longer for the twenty-five dol- 
lars already paid, so he informs him that 
he has given him a fair trial and it is his 
opinion that he cannot learn telegraphy ; 
that ‘some people can’t.” Butif he wishes 
to try still further he can be retained long- 
er, and given another trial for a certain 
sum paid weekly. If the student is easily 
discouraged he gives up the idea of tele- 
graphy, for the time being, at least, and 
swallows his disappointment as best he 
ean. If he is one of the plucky sort, he 
says within himself that he will learn it, 
and goes at his practising again with might 
and main. But at the end of six months, 
or, in some cases a year, he is stilla “plug” 
—the telegraphic name for a very poor 
operator—and if he ever becomes capable 
of taking care of a telegraph office, he must 
go to some practical operator and learn 
the business. I have known young men 
and women who, for tuition and board 
while attending one of these ‘‘institutions,” 
have spent over two hundred dollars on the 
strength of those seductive promises of a 
large salary, and then were utterly incom- 
petent to manage an office. 


The reason for this is simple enough. 
Men open these colleges, who are no opera- 
tors themselves, and, of course, cannot 
teach what they do not know. In most 
cases the proprietor is lazy and a fraud. 
He does not intend to do the patience- 
wearing, arm-tiring work which any one 
must perform who fits another to enter a 
telegraph office. He is a fraud, because 
he knows that no one, however bright and 
smart, can learn telegraphy,—that is, to 
read by sound, which is the only accepted 
way of reading,—in three months. It is 
the opinion of practical telegraphers that 
no one should have less than six or eight. 
months of, at least, four hours a day, to be 
come a fair telegrapher, and it is no sign 
he cannot learn the business if he has prac- 
tised four or five hours a day for a year 
and is only a fair operator. 

He, the proprietor, is again a fraud, be- 
cause he knows that he cannot obtain situ- 
ations at the figures he names, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if he can obtain even one 
situation at all. So crowded are the ranks 
of telegraphers that it is only by persistent 
effort, long waiting, and often by the in- 
fluence of some influential person, that a 
first-class operator can get a situation. 
And the salaries are small. The average 
sum paid to first-class, trustworthy, every- 
way capable lady-operators is not over 
thirty dollars a month, and long observa- 
tion prepares me to give the opinion that 
five times the number of men are working 
for forty dollars a month, that are receiving 
a salary of seventy-five or even sixty dol- 
lars a month. 

There may be honest telegraph colleges, 
but during the ten years I have been au 
operator I have never heard of one, and I 
have heard of a great many fraudulent 
ones, and have had the direct testimony of 
many poor young men and women who 
have given their last dollars, and in several 
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real, working, practical operator, make a 
bargain with him or her for a certain num- 
ber of hours’ practice each day for as long 
a time as it nay take to learn the business, 
the money to be paid weekly or monthly.. 
In this way he not only learns to read and 
write telegraphic language, but learns also 
the business of an office, and how to man- 
age one. 

I will say, in conclusion, that I have 
never seen & woman’s name appéhded to 
one of the advertisements of these so-called 
colleges, and if I ever see an advertisement 
for pupils in telegraphy coming from a 
woman I shall expect to find that she 
*“*means business,” and will give her stu- 
dents fair play. For if any woman meant 
fraud, there have been plenty of chances 
for her to open a “college” and cheat am- 
bitious young people out of their money 
and time, as her brothers have done. 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 

Valley Falls, R. I. 
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Why am [awoman suffragist? Because 
a woman has more good, hard, common 
sense thanaman. Because she makes less 
bluster about her rights, and quietly main- 
tains them better than a man. Because 
she won't give a dollar and a half for an 
article that she knows very well she can 
get for seventy-five cents. Because she 
does not stalk loftily away from the coun- 
ter without her change if the robber be- 
hind it is a little reluctant about counting 
it out. Because.she is too independent to 
pay the landlord two dollars for her din- 
ner, and then pay the head waiter one dol- 
lar to send her a waiter who will bring it 
to her for fifty cents. Because she will 
hold the money tightly in her own good 
little right hand for two hours, until she 
first gets a receipt for it from the fellow 
who made her husband pay the same bill 
last year. Not any “‘just give you credit 
for it” forher. Because one day a Pullman 
porter complained to me, ‘No money on 
this trip; too many womenaboard. Don’t 
never get nothing out of a woman ’ceptin’ 
just her regular fare.” I had just paid 
him twenty-five cents for blacking one of 
my boots and losing the other. And 
when he said that, when I saw for myself 
the heroic firmness of those women, trav- 
elling alone, paying their fare, and refus- 
ing to pay the salaries of the employees of 
a wealthy corporation, I said: ‘*These 
women have a right to vote. To vote? 
By all that is brave and self-reliant and 
sensible they have a right to run the Gov- 
ernment.” —Burdette. 
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BEAUTIFUL HEALTH DRESSES. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The trumpet to the war-horse, the red 
rag to a bull, the sound of dress reform to 
the dress reformer,—but for all these, per- 
haps,4@ should not dare to come so soon to 
the JOURNAL with more on the subject so 
dear to my heart. Norshould I have done 
so if I had not received a letter from a 
woman physician, with whom I am unac- 
quainted, saying: ‘‘Your letter, in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL of the 18th, pleases me. 
I wish we might have a succession of such 
letters keeping public attention in that 
direction until some appreciable results 
ensue.” .After inquiries about dress re- 
form literature, she concludes: ‘With 
thanks for the article, allow me to sub- 
scribe myself, yours in the cause.” 

This is my apology for doing what I 
very much wanted to do as soon as I read 
the letter on ‘‘Beautiful Health Dresses,” 
by Lucia ‘T. Ames, in the JouRNAL of Dec. 
4th, which contains such a mixture of the 
iconoclast and the conservative that one 
belonging to either class cannot fail of be- 
ing alternately shocked and delighted. 
That a woman should declaim against 
“vulgarity of the Dr. Mary Walker type,” 
and declare that ‘‘*no modest woman wishes 
to display her figure,” and yet should 
place herself squarely on the list of those 
who believe in the abolition of the petti- 
coat, at first thought seems so paradoxical 
as to be impossible of belief. It is only 
when we consider that she advocates ‘‘very 
full Zouave or Turkish trousers, made of 
some smooth slippery material, and lined 
so as to give them some substance and 
stiffuess, and conceal the outlines of the 
limbs as effectually as a petticoat,” that 
we are enabled to give her credit for con- 
sistency. Even then we are compelled to 
believe that she has not considered the 
matter in all its bearings: She speaks of 
the petticoat as “‘a continual impediment 
in walking, if there be even a slight wind, 
when worn by a tall, slender person.” I 
can assure her, from painful experience, 
that tall, slender persons are not the only 
ones who find this impediment in petti- 
coats. 

But it is not easy to see how, with the 
outside skirt spread out by the full, stiff 
trousers which conceal the limbs as effec- 
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When I read that “no modest woman 
wishes to display her figure,” I said: 
“Verily, the heathen ar the only opes 
who worship, and sacrifice to man-made 
gods. I was reminded of an instance of 
this which went around the papers a short 
time ago.” ‘I'wo girls saw 3 man drown in 
sight of his mothér, béecausé they would 
not allow the two young men in the boat 
with them to “take that naked man into- 
this boat.”” Who made this god, false mod- 
esty, which exacts such sacrifice as this? 
Let him, her, or it, more properly, learn 
its place. When it does not stand in the 
way of life, health, morality, comfort, or 
convenience, etc., it may keep its place; 
when it does, it must go. 

Did Miss Ames, when she expressed her 
solicitude for “concealing the limbs”— 
lower limbs presumably—stop to think 
that it is simply an arbitrary custom that 
makes it modest for a woman to “display” 
her upper limbs and bust, and immodest 
to “display her figure” below the waist? 

Is she old enough to remember, as I do, 
when ‘tno modest woman would speak in 
public?” Let us cease to honor so fickle 
and foolish a god as this artificial modesty, 
and choose something more in harmony 
with the facts of nature. Not till we do 
this, can we solve the dress problem. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. - 
Southington, Ct., Dec. 31, 1886. 
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GERMAN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


WEISBADEN. ON RHINE, 
DEc. 15, 1886. \ 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

When American ladies travelling on the 
continent write to you about German 
women and their position, they sometimes 
forget the English proverb that “‘compar- 
isons are odious.” ‘They are not entitled 
to seek here what they have left at home, 
for history tells them that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is a hundred years in advance 
of us in some things, and women cannot 
be expected to take a leap before men 
have themselves crossed the gulf. 

Mrs. Wyschnewetzky and Mrs. Ney- 
mann, instead of blaming us, ought to be 
our teachers. Miss Oliver is willing to be 
such, when she returns from her visit to 
the Eternal City. We want to be taught; 
we are willing to learn and to improve. 

But, in some things, we are not so much 
behindhand, as, for instance, in women’s 
right to work. I closely follow up all 
your reports in that line, and, | must say, 
we surpass you now and then. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is much interested to find 
out wheat women can do to earn their 
bread. It seems to me she is very careful 
in pointing out new vocations for them. 
We here have women teachers in every 
line, and the demand for equal pay with 
men which you urge in America, has been 
urged here long ago. ‘This was done late- 
ly by the women teachers of Frankfort, 
by a petition addressed to the municipality 
of that city. 

On the stage, in the department of 
music, as piano-players and as singers, 
women stand equal with men. If they do 
not as composers, it is from their want of 
capacity in that line; while in literature, 
as writers of travels, they display a talent 
that fetches any price. .- 

Imagination, also, is at their service. Fab- 
ulous stories women tell with the greatest 
ease. Loveis atheme of which they never 
tire. Men, it is suid, do not read these ro 
mances; it is women’s work for women. 
The passion for writing love stories has 
increased to such an extent that men be- 
come afraid of competition. It is true, we 
have no George Eliot or Margaret Ful- 
ler — women: with eminent brain, a vast 
knowledge of literature, ancient and mod- 
ern, and fitted to write on various subjects 
with opinions of theirown. We have no 
Harriet Martineau, with tales of political 
economy, able to write for the Daily News 
sixteen hundred leading articles. Nor 
will such women come to light before 
future days, when our nation will have 
ripened to that eminence in civilization of 
which the position of women is the first 
proof. ' 

But if, in the line of earnest mental 
work, we are as yet behind, we excel in 
novel writing. Frau Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern, Fanny Lewald, and many other lady 
writers, have shown their ability in fiction. 
Of poetesses we have but few of distinc- 
tion. Pauline Schanz, in Dresden, and 
Betty Paoli, in Rheims, are both eminently 
gifted, masters of language and form. 
Verse-writing, however, is not a hucrative 
employment, while even the meanest love 
story fetches its price. This, perhaps, is 
the reason why the number of poetesses is 
sosmall. Besides novel-writers, we havea 
great number of women translators, either 
from English or French. Pauline Schanz 
has also attempted to render Spanish. Her 
daughter Frida gained a prize for the best 
students’ song, a victory men grudged 
considerably. AMELY BOLTE. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS OF WOMES. 

The New York Sun remarks that not 
ago women generally would have been 
much shocked at the appointment of two 
of their sex to the Board of Education, as 
if these ladies had smoked cigars or worn 
men’s clothes on the streets, and says: 

‘But women have accustomed to 
seeing women entering into competition 
with men in the ordinary activities of life. 
Women physicians, once regarded with 
something akin to abhorrence, are now 
amo e most successful of medical 
practitioners. The from the most 
exclusive society to the stage or the con- 
cert-room has become easy, and is looked 
upon as a matter of course. Women are 
prominent in the management of business 
and charitable enterprises, and they are 
welcomed to the platform as speakers on 
social and political questions. hen gen- 
tlewomen entered eagerly into the Tor 
canvass, at the last election in England, 
they were not charged with unsexing 
themselves, but were treated as valuable 
auxiliaries; and it is not improbable that 
now, from a Conservative Parliament, the 
question of granting woman suffrage, at 
least to a limited extent, will receive fa- 


vorable treatment. 
Young women of the most careful rear- 


‘ing are clerks in stores, telegraphers, 


type-writers in offices, cashiers, and busi- 
ness helpers in various ways. They are 
holding their own. too, side by side 
with men, and are gaining an education 
which leads them to look upon public of- 
fice as a proper field for the abilities of 
their sex. erefore, Mrs. Agnew and 
Miss Dodge will go into the Board of Edu- 
cation with the approval and hearty sup- 
port of the great mass of intelligent 
women. If they acquit themselves well 
there, as we have no doubt they will do, 
we shall never hereafter be without women 
Commissioners of Education. 


> 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A CHILD'S LOGIC. 


“Come, Johnny,” said a father 
To his little boy of three, 

“If you want a pretty plaything, 
Just come along with me.” 


He led him to the kitchen, 
Where, in a fuzzy heap, 

Within a box half filled with straw, 
Three kittens lay asleep. 


“Now, Johnny dear,” the parent said, 
With quiet mien and grave, 

“Two of these kitties must be drowned,— 
Choose which you wish to save.” 








With searching and impartial eye 
The child surveyed their charms, 
‘Then clasped the biggest of the three 

Within his chubby arms. 


A few days later, Johnny 
Was sitting at his play, 

When in his father hastened, 
His face both glad and gay. 


“Come, Johnny boy, I'll show you 
A plaything better far 

‘Than any you have seen before; 
But hush! don’t wake mamma.” 


They softly gained the nursery, 
Where in a basket, gay 

With dainty ribbons blue and white, 
Two sleeping infants lay. 


The fathe> stood there proudly, 
And gazed upon the three, 

While waiting all expectant 
To witness Johnny’s glee. 


But lo! in solemn silence, 
With tightly-folded hands, 

And eyes that scan each tiny face, 
The child reflecting stands. 


Then in the fattest baby’s cheek, 
Just where the dimples are, 
He thrusts a little finger plump; 
“Save this one, please, papa!” 
—E. C., in Bazaar Journal. 


+ 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
FLOSSIE. . 


BY MRS. EMMA F. PRESCOTT. 


Flossie was not a little girl, but a very 
small, silky, white dog, a pretty little fel- 
low, very gentle and playful, and a real 
pet with Meg, Kitty, and Joe, to whom he 
belonged. He followed them wherever 
they went, if it were possible. He could 
play “thide and seek,” could sing, in his 
dog fashion, would allow himself to be 
dressed up as a baby, and was, altogether, 
all that three little folks could wish in a 
little pet dog. 

Sometimes they would ask mamma to 
‘keep Flossie in the house for a few min- 
utes, so that they might have time to run 
‘Off to papa’s store, then let him out, and 
see if he could find them. The children 
were watching, and when they caught 
sight of Flossie, they would hide in some 
of the many hiding places that papa’s 
store afforded. In came Flossie, looking 
all about him; then he ran from one end 
of the store to the other, and if he did not 
find them, he would dash upstairs, looking 
here and there, and sniffing at everything, 
until he found them all. 

He often drove out with the children, sit- 
ting beside each in turn, and saying ‘‘Bow- 
wow!” so bravely to every large dog that 
he saw, which made the little ones laugh 
heartily, for they knew that Flossie would 
be frightened enough if his little friends 
were not near. 

One day their papa had business in a 
town six miles distant, and he invited the 
‘children to go with him. They took Flos- 
sie with them. This time he trotted along 





through a wood road, where the bushes at 
the sides were very thick. As they came 
into the open country again, Meg exclaim- 
ed, ‘“‘Where is Flossie?” and all the chil- 
dren, with tears in their voices, repeated, 
“Where is Flossie?’ They called and 
called, and papa whistled, but no Flossie 
appeared. 

“I think he has gone back home,” said 
papa, “and is quite safe, so we will drive 
on.” 

They did not return to this place for 
more than two hours. When they reached 
the spot where they had missed their little 
playfellow, Joe began to call lustily, with 
all the strength of his sturdy boy lungs, 
“Flossie!” ‘To their surprise, almost im- 
mediately out popped Flossie’s white head 
from the bushes, and, recognizing them, 
he came bounding along the road, shaking 
his head, and showing his happiness in his 
dog language. Joe was out of the carriage 
in an instant, picked the little fellow up, 
and put him in his sister’s lap. Their pet 
was found! 

‘He had evidently become tired and 
stopped a moment for rest,” said their 
papa. 

**And I don’t believe there is another lit- 
tle dog in North America, papa, that 
would have known enaqugh to wait for us,” 
said Joe, giving Flossie a hug. . 

Mamma always played for the children 
to march and to sing, before going to bed, 
s0 that they might have bright thoughts 
to dream on, and to them Flossie played 
an important part in these evening musi- 
cals. When mamma played the first strain 
of one particular piece, Flossie would walk 
over to the piano, and sitting down close 
beside her, quite as if he had been called 
out in concert to sing, he would raise his 
head, and with nose in the air, and eyes 
closed tightly, such a funny little ‘‘wow 
—wow” song he would sing, as brought 
peals of merry laughter from the children, 
a “Bravo, old fellow,” from Joe, and 
from baby Kittie, ** You sing too ‘feet’ for 
anysing.” 


~ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


How to Coox Wei. By J. Rosalie Benton. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This handsome book of 425 pages. with 
its accurate index and many valuable re- 
ceipts, will be found of real, practical use 
in every household. It is designed, not as 
a mere collection of receipts, but as a 
teacher of the art of cooking. The meas- 
urements as given are in all cases exact, 
but, unfortunately, the word ‘‘cup-full” 
constantly recurs. Inasmuch as cups are 
of all sizes from a gill to a pint, the word 
is misleading and indefinite. In a table of 
explanations it is defined to mean half a 
pint, and a half-cup-full a gill. But how 
much better it would have been to have 
said half-pint or gill, which would have 
needed no explanation. With this excep- 
tion the directions are clear and compre- 
hensible. The style of cooking is, for the 
most part, adapted to people of moderate 
means, and especial attention has been 
given to the judicious use of remnants in 
the preparation of tempting and savory 
compounds. H. B. B. 

a Oe 


HUMOROUS. 


A man in Ohio has gone twenty-eight 
days without eating anything. The name 
of the paper he is editing is not stated. 





“Pa, what is a savage?” “A savage, 
my son, is a man who occupies two whole 
seats in a railway car, while some poor 
woman with a sick baby has to stand up.” 


It is now estimated that an Alpine gla- 
cier moves at the rate of four inches a 
year. Somebody ought to get up an in- 
ternational race between a glacier and a 
district messenger boy. 


Jones—What business are you in now? 
Smith—I am in the meat business. Jones 
(incredulously) — Where is your shop? 
Smith—I haven’t any shop. Iam the ham 
in an advertising sandwich. 


When Raphnael’s cherubs appeared in a 
vision to St. Theresa, the hospitable saint 
begged them to be seated. ‘Mais, madame, 
nous n’avons pas de quoi!" they sadly re- 
sponded. 


Bishop W. Wilberforce said of Dr. Ja- 
cobson, who retired from the Bishopric 
of Chester a year or so ago: “I have 
often seen evidences of the milk of human 
kindness; but, that dear man, Dr. Jacob- 
s6n, is just the very cow.” 


Little Meg came to her Sunday school 
class one morning, her eyes filled with 
tears, and, looking up into her teacher's 
face, said: ‘Our dog’s dead. I guess the 
angels were real scared when they saw 
him coming up the path, for he’s awfully 
cross to strangers.” 


One of our American missionaries in 
Armenia had a lot of Moody and Sankey 
hymn-books come through the mails, but 
the = ed inspector of the Turkish 
post-office decided that ‘‘Huld the Fort’ 
was intended to encour rebellion, and 
expurgated the offensive lyric from every 
copy. 

A Candid Maiden. At a social gee 
ing on Austin Avenue, Hostetter McGin- 
nis, who is a great wag, said to Miss Es- 
meralda Longcoffin: **You would not be- 
lieve, Miss Esmeralda, what conquests I’ve 
made among the fair sex. You would not 
believe it.” ‘I don't,” replied Miss Es- 
meralda. 





, retired from having 
hands re oot India Mic 


i, 
i 
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Sang AGueseps, positi 

care for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after se tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thou s of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, .and a ire to relieve 
human yy I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 


, Rochester, | 


—_— 
naming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block N.Y. ; 











The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALice Stone Biack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA Warp Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only Paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 3 

“IT would give up my Golly ve er sooner than the 
Woman’s JourNnaL.”— Mar ‘itchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’-—Mary A. Livermore. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WomAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has po peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracte 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WomMan’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Prayer of the Prefidents : 
WASHINGTON’S 
“ New-Year Afpiration,” 


Witn Lincotn’s AppITION. 
nit to cents; Leatherette, 15 cents. 


PRICE: f : < 
NTIQUE Book Store, 
GEO, i. hl LEPIEL » 67 Cornnitt, Boston. 
“A model prayer, devout but dignified, deep but 
undogmatic, witty but reverent.” —Critic. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick Cosy. 








Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THE Woman’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a widg circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman’s 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 








BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 


ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


by GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothhound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 

hades an urtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

aa Telephone number 7232. . 















THE ONLY 


Black Stockings = 
IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


The F. P, Robinson Co, = , 


40 West Street. 
Send for circular. 


ONSUMPTION. 
CONSUM ; by its use 





of cases of the worst kind and of oni standing 

ve neu . Indeed, 80 strong is my fa! a cacy 
reat i will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
Uv TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. address. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


L. F. CARDNER, 


Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 
Orders executed at short notice. 
578 TREMONT STREET, 
Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 








LIBER AMORIS, 


Being the ‘Book of Love of 
Brother Aurelius. 


By HENRY BERNARD CARPENTER. 
rough edges. $2.00. 


A romaunt in rhythm of the period of the Min- 
nesingers, with scenes laid at Padua, and in the 
Rhineland asid Auvergne. Especially delightful 
reading for all who enjoy “The Golden Legend,” 
and literature of that romantic and mediaeval period. 

The time of the “Liber Amoris” is the fourteenth 
century. Its object is the glorification of Love, the 
God of the troubadoursand Minnesingers, the Eros 
of Hesiod’s Creation, the morning and evening star 
of the worlds. The transition from a pure but lower 
love into a still purer and higher love is aimed at in 
the main character, who is a Lover, a Poet, an Ideal. 
ist; whois placed in sharp contrast to one who is 
materialistic.—who, when he fails in one approach 
or attempt, only renews his efforts, but sinks lower 
inevery return toward the object of his life and 
thoughts. The triumph of the one and the failure 
of the other form a kind of dramatic catastrophy. 
The “Liber” is accompanied by the four Songs, 
which are really overtures, setting the key to what 
is about to follow, and slightly reflecting on what 
has just happened. They measure out the Poem 
into four watches between midnight and morning» 
which the dying monk makes his last confessions 
in a review of his past life. The Wind-Song from 
the North, the Moon-Song from the South, the Star- 
Song from the West, the Dawn-Song from the East, 
are elemental, the elements being personified and 
speaking. ’ 


Gilt top and 


‘Unusual poetic skill and power, rare scholarship.” 
—Transcript. 


“Full of high 
Woman's Journal. 


and sustaining eloquence.”— 


“Picturesque and charming.” —Post. 
“A high purpose and a noble poem.’’— Pilot, 
“A notable and lovely poem.” —Advertiser. 


“The story is ve beautiful, and itis beautifully 
told. A noble addition to our genuine poetry.”— 
Courier. 


“A poem of lofty conception, of beautiful imagery, 
of a power seldom known in modern verse.”’— 
Traveller. 


“It is full of sweetness and light, and studded 
with rare gems of thought and expression. Itis em- 
phatically a great poem.’’—Herald. 


with 


“A new and wonderful poem, aboundin 
deep 


poetic art, full of opulent imagery, strong an 
emotion, and penetrating thought. It combines a 
story of great interest with descriptions of events and 
scenes that overflow with vivid colorand romantic 
charm. <A work so charged with faith, hope, belief 
in immortal love, and written with such exuberant 
beauty of romance, such joy in existence and such 
remarkable command of verbal music. Had Tenny- 
son or Browning written it, the book would need no 
introduction. As it is, it ought to take a high place. 
It is quite as exceptional +o as Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Light of Asia.’ ’’—George Parsons Lathrop, in N. 
Y. Star. . 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
MRS. JENNESS MILLER’S 


SYSTEM of DRESS for WOMEN 


WITHOUT PETTICOATS, CORSETS, BANDS 
LIGATURES, BONES, STEELS, BUSTLES, 
OR GREAT WEIGHT. 








Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, having devoted years 
to the study of a correct and artistic dress for 
women, designed to meet the requirements of health, 
comfort and beauty, has at last embodied her dis- 
coveries of how to adapt principles to attractive ends 
into a system which she is now prepared to give to 
the public; and to meet the demand for practical 
assistance in ee ap this dress she has arranged 
for the manufacture of patterns, in a set, comprising 
three (3) garments which form the foundation for 
the clothing of women and children, viz., the chemi- 
lette of linen or cotton, waist and drawers combined; 
the leglettes, — the placé of petticoats, and the 
plain foundation skirt and waist in one piece upon 
which all dresses, no matter what the styles, are 
made. Using these patterns as an unchanging basis, 
the drapery can be varied to suit the size, taste, style 
and general appearance of the wearer, in forms 
adapted from the best models of the masters of art. 

With each set of patterns will be furnished cuts of 
the garments and reading matter explanatory of the 
system of dress sufficiently explicit to enable any 
woman to make and wear the costume. This set of 
patterns will be sent to any address upon receipt of 


price, $2. 

Mrs. Miller wishes it understood that her system 
of dress is entirely independent of all previous 
models of so-called dress reform, and aims at a high 
degree of beauty and artistic excellence in effect, 
equally with health, freedom and comfort for the 
body. Together with the patterns can be furnished 
a jersey, woolen or silk under-garment, fitting the 
shape ot the body perfectly, from neck to wrist and 
ankle, and in pricefand quality to suit the purchaser. 

These garments are made from the best material, 
in wool or silk, as may be preferred, light or heavy 
grade, and are the very perfection of covering next 
the skin. They are economical also, because made 
of such materials and with such care as to outwear 


garments found in the stores, and retain their softness 
and flexibility to the end. 

These garments will be forwarded, on receipt of 
price, to any address, as Mrs. Miller has arranged 
with the manufacturer, Miss Bates, of Boston, to 
furnish them in quality and price that no manufac- 
‘turer in the country can compete with ; moreover, no 
other undergarment combines so many excellences as 
these which have Mrs. Miller’s unqualified endorse- 
ment in quality, form and price. 

Any woman desirous of clothing herself with free- 
dom, grace and beauty, from the first garment to the 
last, will find Mrs. Jenness Miller’s system the acme 
of desirability, and may rest assured thaf she will 

resent as pleasing a picture to the eye as her fash- 

onable sisters in their corsets, bustles, bones and 
bodily misery, and enjoy at the same time the free- 
dom of every organ of her body. 


PATTERNS, 
Chemilette, Leglettes, gown form, $2. 
Bust measures from thirty to forty-two. 
Send bust and waist measures, and al! information 
will be cheerfully given. 
PRICE LIST OF GARMENTS. 


In Silk and Wool, Union Garments, bust measure, 
30 to 38. Extra charge, if larger or smaller. 





Silk, heavy, per set...... ecccce eeccccccces $20.00 
Silk, medium, per set......+.+0++se08 cooce 38.00 
Silk, light, per set .......-ssceeceeecccecees 16.00 
All Wool, scarlet, per set.......+-sseeeees 7. 

Merino, heavy, per set......... ° 6.75 
Merino, medium, per set..... 5.50 
Merino, light, per set........ 5.00 
Lisle Thread (gauze) per set.... 5.00 
Cotton (heavy for winter), per set 4.00 


All orders for Combination Undergarments or 
Patterns, accompanied by cash, will promptly 
filled by addressing 


MRS. E. F. BENNETT, 
1227 Conn. Avenve, Washington, D. C. 


See circular of Mrs. Jenness Miller’s lecture on 
correct, scientific and artistic dress for women.} , 





T. W. HIG@INSON’S NEW BOOK, | 
CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 

The Boston Transcript says: When Rober: 
Louis Stevenson wrote “Dr. Jeky! and Mr. 
Hyde” he bad a great moral to present, S— 
lesson to teach. With his money pn he 
the life of a man trifling with the dual nature 
innate in mankind. The lower faculty, froni 
excessive license, grew into a force that absorbe! 
all the inherent good in the indomitable evil. 
When two forces are working together in one 
organization, the stronger and more potent wil! 
annihilate the other. This opposition has been 
shown again in a short sketch by Thomas Went 
worth Higginson, entitled “The Monarch of 
Dreams.” As a psychological study, this little 
monograph is extremely interesting and takes 
one into the maze of ideal life. Any one who has 
felt the strong and subtle power of certain dreams 
will sympathize with Francis Ayrault in his 
struggles to free himself from the toils in which 
he is lost. It is always pleasant to read Colonel 
Higginson’s easy and graceful language, and 
this little book bas but one fault—there is not 
enough of it. 


MISS DOUGLAS’ NEW NOVEL. 


The Foes of Her Household. 


CLOTH $1.50. 


In her latest novel, “Foes of their Household,” 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas has achieved one of 
her greatest successes as a writer of fiction. The 
story is of exciting interest; the plot ingeniously 
constructed and skilfully carried through; the 
characters are drawn with remarkable power and 
originality, and the local sketching is artistic. 
In the heroine Miss Douglas has drawn one of 
the loveliest characters that has ever been pre- 
sented in fiction, and the heart of every reader 
will go out to her from the opening chapters, and 
one’s love and deepest sympathy will go with her 
through all the terrible trials that she encounters 
from the proud relatives of Lloyd, to whom she 
goes with her infant boy after her husband's 
death- The power of love and a pure, unselfish 
nature is most beautifully depicted by the gifted 
author. This novel will add to the already high 
reputation enjoyed by Miss Douglas as a nov- 
elist.— Home Journal. 


Miss Douglas’ Other Novels, 


$1.50 EACH. 


A Woman’s Inheritance, 
Claudia, 

Floyd Grandon's Honor, 
From Hand to Mouth, 
Home Nook, 

Hope Mills, 

In Trust,] 

Lost in a Great City, 
Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom, 
Out of the Wreck, 

Seven Daughters, 

Stephen Dane, 

Sydnie Adriance, 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, 
Whom Kathie Married. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, 
post-paid, on of price. Illustrated cata- 
a of beautiful and interesting books sent 
ree. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
' BOSTON. 


Important New Books. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges. $5. The finest collection of 
choice and receng poems for young people ever issued. 
The illustrations (more than 300) are original, by our 
best artists, and —- engraved, There are upw 
of 360 poems, by such representative American and 
English poets as Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Mrs. 
Brow ning, Tennyson, Mrs. Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelp=, Margaret Sidney, Christiva Rossetti, Mrs. 
8. M. B. Piatt, Miss Muloch, Mary E. Wilkins, Mar- 
garet J. Preston, &c. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observations in Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. $3. 


A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and fullest account of Nihilism in the 
same space in the English language.” And a loyalist 
Russian says: “It must have been written by a person 
long resident in Russia.” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
cloth, $1.50, 


Mrs. Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career: 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremont in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Euro 
where she was an honored guest, are all related in Py A 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers, By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A rare volume by one whose name Is associated with 
much that is best in New England educational and 


social life. 
PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. A 
Story of the War for the Union. By Col. 
James M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Every soldier and every soldier's child will be inter- 
ested in —. Ly. ~~ which is written in a spirited 
manner, and gives the history of some of th 
markable episodes of the war, 7 " —_— 








16mo, 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H. 
Rider. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attrace 


tive selections, that will appeal to what is best in every 
girl's nature, and help to develop it. 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 
By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
The twenty-eight qapers here inclosed comprise 
eed as ature.” “Attainable Ideals,” ste 
tN "“K 2 
o! ‘ere, nowledge and Upinion,” and are 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mati, post~ 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.,, 


82 Franklin St. Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances a: the 
business of the , must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Letters or P. O. money order, 
or *s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The Lian of the eager to a sufficient receipt for 
the first su’ ption. change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their pe om and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Kan- 
sas Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Topeka, in Music Hall, adjoining 
the Topeka Capital office, January 11, 12, 
and 13, 1887. The Convention will open 
on Tuesday, January 11, at2P.M. All 
sessions of the Convention will be public, 
and all are cordially invited. Susan B. 
Anthony will be with us the first day, and 
will occupy most of the firstevening. The 
other speakers from abroad will be Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Saxon, of Tennessee, and 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, editor 
of the Woman’s Tribune. 

Kansas speakers already promised are 
Professors James H. Cantield and W. H. 
Carruth, of the State University; Mrs. 
Fanny H. Rastall, State president of the 
W.C. T. U.; Rev. C. H. Rogers, of Sene- 
ca; Mrs. T. B. George, president Topeka 
W.S. A.; Miss Sarah A. Brown, president 
Social Science Club, who will respond to 
welcoming address; Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, 
of Lawrence; Mrs. Nellie T. Butterfield, 
of Florence; Mrs. W. E. Lease, of Wi- 
chita, and many more tu hear from, 

All Auxiliary and other Equal Suffrage 
Societies are earnestly requested to send 
delegates. A full report of the work of 
each society should be made by its repre- 
sentative, or by letter if no delegates are 
sent. 

Free entertainment will be furnished to 
all delegates. Those who wish to avail 
themselves of this liberality should report 
to Mrs. T. B. George, 385 Van Buren 
Street, Topeka, by the first of January, if 
possible. 

By order of Executive Committee. 

ANNA C. Walt, President. 
BERTHA H. ELLSwortu, Cor. Sec. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING, 


The third annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Barton Landing, January 12 and 
18, 1887. 

Addresses will be made by Rev. W. I. 
Todd, Miss Clara Eastman, | Rev. Geo. 8. 
Chase, Rev. L. Dodd, Rev. G. L. Story, 
tev. M. Atwood, and others; and papers 
will be read by Mrs. Esther T. Housh, 
Mrs. C. E. Bickford, and Mrs. C. J. Clark, 

In addition to Vermont speakers, Rev. 
Louis A. Banks, of Boston, lately from 
Washington ‘Territory, is expected to be 
present on the 13th inst. 

LAURA MOoRE, 
Secretary Vt. W. S. A. 


——e 


MICHIGAN EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Lansing, January 13 and 14, 1887; 
the opening meeting to be on Thursday, at 
2P. M. 

Public sessions, to which all are invited, 
will be held at 9 A. M., 2, and 7.30 P. M. 
The evening meetings will be addressed by 
eminent speakers from abroad, while the 
day meetings will be devoted to reports of 
committees, auxiliary societies, essays and 
discussions. 

All societies anxiliary to the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association are earnestly 
requested to send representatives, and all 
members or friends wishing to aid the 
cause are most cordially invited. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

Mary L. Dor, President. 

FANNIE HOLDEN FOWLER, Cor. Sec’y. 
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NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Washington. D. C., January 25, 
26, and 27. Headquarters at the Riggs 
House. 

The principal object of this Association, 
from its organization, has been to secure 
to the women of the United States nation- 
al protection in the citizens’ right to vote, 
through a sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 

All State Suffrage Societies are entitled 
to send two delegates. All societies com- 
posed of the local members of the Nation- 
al Association are entitled to one delegate 





“ and one additional delegate for every 


twenty-five members or fraction over 
twenty-five. Members of the National As- 


meot of its object are cordially ee to 
attend and participate in its 

Officers and delegates submitting reports 
are requested to limit them to the work 
accomplished or inaugurated during the 
year 1886. 

Among the speakers expected are Susan 
B. Anthony, Matilda JoslyGage, Abigail 
Scott Duniway, Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, Phebe W. Cozzens, Margaret E. 
Parker, of Scotland, Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Harriette R. Shattuck, 
Clara Neymann, May Wright Sewall, 
Helen M. Gougar, Clara Bewick Colby, 
Caroline E. Merrick, Caroline Gilkey Rog- 
ers, Mary Seymour Howell, Mary F. East- 
man, Zerelda G. Wallace, Virginia L. 
Minor, and Emma C. Bascom. 

Public sessions will be held daily at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. Admission fee, ten cents 
for the afternoon and twenty-five cents 
for the evening sessions. Executive ses- 
sions for members only will be held daily 
in the Riggs House parlors at 10 A. M. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
President. 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Vice President at Large. 
May WRIGHT SEWALL, 
Cnairman Ex. Committee. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston, beginning on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, at 7.30 o'clock, 
and continuing on Wednesday at 10.30 
A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

Wan. I. BowpiTcHu, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 
Joun L. WHITING, 
Wa. LLoyp GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


—_————~-9-9¢—__—__ 
BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
will hold an adjourned meeting at the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, 5 Park Street, 
on Monday, Jan. 17, at 7.30 P. M., to re- 
ceive the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, elect officers, and lay out a plan of 
work for the coming year. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Sec. 
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A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





The beginning of the year is the time 
when subscribers to the WOMAN's JOUR- 
NAL should renew their subscription, and 
see that they are not in arrears. It is also 
a good time to secure new subscribers. If 
those who know the value of the JOURNAL 
would each send one new three months’ 
subscriber on trial for fifty cents, or one 
new yearly subscriber, it would increase 
by thousands the number of those to whom 
the good gospel of equal rights comes 
every week, with the news of the growth 
of the cause. Friends would be thus 
gained, and the victory secured all the 
sooner. Who will do it? L. 8. 
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NOTICE TO LEAGUES. 





The day sessions of the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will this year be devoted largely 
to reports of the State Association and of 
the work done by the thirty-five Leagues. 
‘To give all an opportunity, the reports 
should be condensed so as not to occu- 
py more than five minutes each. They 
should show the work actually done, and 
include any suggestions. One member 
from each League should be chosen to at- 
tend the annual meeting to read or speak 
the report. Such delegates will be enter- 
tained, as far as possible. The success of 
the Bazaar and the good work of the year 
are most encouraging. Let us all prepare 


to redouble our efforts for the next year. 
L. 8. 
Ve 


A NEW KANSAS LEAFLET. 





The greater part of the admirable speech 
made by Professor W. H. Carruth, of 
Lawrence University, at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Topeka, has been reprinted 
as a leaflet, and can be ordered from this 
office; price fifteen cents per hundred, 
postpaid. It states the reasons for wom- 
an suffrage with unusual clearness and 
force. and will be found useful every- 
where, although it contains some argu- 
ments that are especially adapted to Kan- 


sas. It should be widely circulated. 
A. 8. B. 


PETITIONS. 


In returning petitions, be sure to write 
on the back of the petition the name of the 
town from which it comes, the name that 
heads it, and the number of names on the 
petition; also, in a note that may accom- 
pany the petition, say to which of your 
Representatives you wish to have it sent. 
All Massachusetts petitions should be re- 





record is kept, which is important for 
future uses and historically. L. 5. 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL LAW. 


The corresponding secretary of the Wis- 
consin Woman Suffrage Association writes 
as follows: 

RICHLAND CENTRE, 
DEC. 28, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We enclose copies of our school suffrage 
bill, which was passed by our last Legis- 
lature and ratified by the voters at the No- 
vember election. We should like your opin- 
ion concerning the power it confers upon 
Wisconsin women. Some lawyers say the 
phrase, “any election pertaining to school 
matters,” includes a vote for Governor, be- 
cause he appoints the Board of Managers 
of the highest schools in the State, name- 
ly, the Reyents of our State University 
and Normal Schools; also, that it includes 
the right to vote for the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council in certain cities where these 
officers appoint school boards, as in no 
other way can women have a voice in the 
government of those schools. In fact, we 
tind but few offices that do not “pertain” 
to the schools in some way. 

Other lawyers say: “If the Legislature 
so intended it and the voters so understood 
it, then such would be the case; if not, 
then it would simply mean a vote at school 
district meetings.” It would seem to be 

difficult to find out just what the ‘voters 
understood” without personally inter- 
viewing each one, which would certainly 
be impossible. 

Now, the question is: .What does that 
little phrase of six words, ‘‘any election 
pertaining to school matters,” mean? We 
are decidedly in favor of taking all the 
law allows us. Please give us your opin- 
ion in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Yours, Lucy H. PIER, 
Cor. Sec. Wis. W. S. A. 


The following is the text of the bill: 

An act relating to the exercise of the 
right of suffrage by women upon school 
matters. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. Every woman who is a citizen of 
this State of the age of twenty-one years or up- 
wards, except paupers, persons under guardian- 
ship, and persons otherwise excluded by Sec. 2, 
Art. 3, of the Constitution of Wisconsin, who has 
resided within the State one year, and in the elec- 
tion district where she offers to vote ten days 
next preceding any election pertaining to school 
matters,shall have a right to vote at such election. 

[We fear the courts would decide that 
“any election pertaining to school mat- 
ters” means the election of officials whose 
sole or chief duties relate to the schools— 
not officials whose chief functions are un- 
connected with schools, although they 
may incidentally have much power over 
schools in some localities. 

The decision, however, might depend 
very much upon the personal views of the 
judge who had to pass upon the question. 
A liberal-minded judge, strongly in favor of 
equal rights for women, might decide that 
the law covers all elections bearing either 
directly or indirectly upon school matters ; 
in which case, as our correspondent says, 
it would include a vote for almost all State 
officers. 

It cannot properly be claimed that the 
meaning of a law is always to be strictly 
limited by the intention of its framers. 
For instance, the Constitution of Rhode 
Island requires that all offices except that 
of school committee shall be filled by legal 
voters. The exception was made because 
of the itinerant Methodist ministers, whom 
it was often desired to elect upon the 
school committee before they had been 
residents long enough to vote. It never 
occurred to the framers of the Constitution 
that women would ever be chosen to fill 
such a position; but, through the door that 
was left. open for the ministers, the wom- 
en came in, and they have been serving ac- 
ceptably on school boards for many years. 

Again, when Miss Mary Hall wished to 
practice law in Connecticut, it was opposed 
on the ground that the framers of the law, 
when they said that properly qualified 
“persons” might be admitted to the bar, 
never meant to include women. ‘The case 
went up to the Supreme Court of the State, 
and was decided in Miss Hall’s favor. The 
judge admitted that the framers of the law 
had had no idea of including women; but 
he pointed out that they had had no idea of 
including colored men, either; yet colored 
men had for years been admitted to prac- 
tice under the law. Women and colored 
men were ‘“‘persons,” and as such might 
practice if properly qualified. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts took the opposite view 
in a similar case, and decided that a wom- 
an was nota “person” in the sense required 
to be admitted to the bar, because, though 
women were undoubtedly ‘‘persons” in 
the ordinary sense, the framers of the law 
had not meant to include women when 
they used the term. Hence, a special act 
had to be passed to allow Miss Lelia Rob- 
inson to practice law in Massachusetts. 
The Supreme Courts of several other 
States took the same ground. 

Again, in neighboring provinces of Can- 
ada, married women are allowed to vote 
for school committee, though this was not 
at all the intention of the framers of the 
law. Wherever suffrage has been inten- 
tionally extended to women in the Brit- 


suffrage, it has been limited to single 
women and widows. But a carelessly- 
worded school law admitted all women, 
and the married women have voted under 
it ever since. 

If any good lawyers in Wisconsin are of 
opinion that the new suffrage law entitles 
women to vote for municipal and State 
officers, by all means let the matter be 
brought to the test. We think the chances 
are against a favorable decision by the 
courts. Nevertheless, if it should turn 
out that the legislators of Wisconsin have 
inadvertently admitted women to a larger 
share of suffrage than they intended, no 
one will be gladder than the editors of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. The Supreme Court 
that should make such a decision could, at 
least, quote Rufus Choate’s argument, 
when asked if he had any precedent to 
offer on a certain point. He said, ‘If your 
Honor wishes, I will try to find a prece- 
dent; but it seems a pity that this court 
should lose the honor of being the first 
to establish so just a rule.” — EpITors 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. ] 
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FOR PARTY, NOT JUSTICE. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon expresses in your col- 
umns a conviction which is, no doubt. a 
forecast, though the heart sinks at the 
thought of it. She says: e 

‘*We (women) shall win our right as the 
negro did his, not from judgment or right 
on men’s part, but to save a political party. 
They will hurl us into the breach, caring 
not though it demoralize every woman in 
the land, much as they pretend to fear 
such results.” 

An illustration occurs to me. Some 
years since, a summer in the country threw 
me frequently into the company of a gen- 
tleman whose political successes gave him 
an eye to the leading official position in our 
Commonwealth,—a place which, by the 
way, has instead been occupied, since, 
mainly by pronounved believers in wom- 
an’s equality of right, leaving him in retire- 
ment. 

Long discussions on woman’s right of 
suffrage left him always intrenched in the 
position of ‘‘too great regard for woman’s 
delicacy and home-keeping qualities.” 

One day he spoke of his wife as ‘obliged 
to go to the polls if woman suffrage should 
prevail.” 

‘In no way ‘obliged,’ I said. ‘She is 
free to stay away and nurse her ‘refine- 
ment’ and ‘ladyhood’ to the end.” 

‘Of course she isn’t!” he replied. ‘*‘Why, 
if other women support my political op- 
ponents, my wife will have to vote to sup- 
port my side!” 

*“*And would you consent?” I asked. 

“Consent! I should insist, of course. 
Why, I wouldn’t see my party beaten.” 

‘*And to this extent and no farther, then, 
you value your wife’s refinement, since 
you believe it would be sacrificed at the 
ballot-box,” I rejoined. ‘Perhaps, then, 
she would courageously risk the small 
peril to her genuine womanhood for an 
end larger than the temporary success of 
any party.” Mary F. EASTMAN. 
——& o—_____—_—_ 


THE RIGHT TO EARN MONEY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The JOURNAL, in its issue of Jan. Ist, 
invites discussion of the question, ‘*Wheth-. 
er it is right for a woman who is not 
obliged to support herself to try to earn 
money,—thus competing with the women 
who depend on their work for a living.” 
The last clause evidently means, though it 
does not say, that the competition is suc- 
cessful, and directly injurious to the poor- 
er workers. The question, to be fairly 
answered, ought to be so worded as to 
admit of no misconception. If I under- 
stand the idea, it is this: 

‘Ought a woman who has the necessi- 
ties of life, and wants more, to get more, 
when by so doing she deprives a poorer 
woman of those necessities ?”’ 

Assuredly, no. 

But the discussion is pointless and use- 
less unless it be proved that the competi- 
tion is injurious. In order to prove this, 
it must be ascertained: 1. That there is a 
limited demand for the class of work in 
question. 2. That the poor women en- 
tirely supply that demand. 3. That the 
work of the richer women will be sufft- 
cient in amount to lower the market price. 
Until these things are indisputably set- 
tled, by all means let every woman work 
who will work, and learn the power and 
pleasure of earning money for herself. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of ope new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of “‘How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘‘The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 














“Jo's Boys, and How they Turned Out,’ 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or “‘Phillipia; or a 
Woman's Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler. 
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A WORKINGWOMEN'S ASSEMBLY. 


In Pittsburg, Dec. 31, a meeting was 
held to organize a Workingwoman’s As- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor. Appli- 
cations for membership have been made 
by a large number of women employed in 
stores and manufactories. 





SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN VERMONT. 


Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Boston, former- 
ly of Washington Territory, has been en- 
gaged by the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association to give a series of lectures in 
Vermont. ‘The list of appointments is as 
follows: . 





Irasburgh ........ +++-Jdan, 14, 
West Burke Jan. 15. 
St. Johnsbury Centre (A. M.)...Jan. 16. 
St. Johnsbury....... eccccccccs dan. 16, 
COMBOS oc ccagccccccccoses occccces dan. 17. 
Peacham ........++. Cvecccecoce an. 18, 
Chelsea .....ceeee ccccsedisves Jan. 19 


LAURA MoorgE, Sec. Vt. W. 8S. A. 
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THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s interesting series 
of papers on the condition of working 
women is calling out valuable discussion 
all over the country. Much has been said 
of the reasons why these ill-paid women 
are so unwilling to enter domestic service, 
where the pay is larger. Miss Lilian Whit- 
ing, in the Boston Traveller, suggests one 
reason. She says: 


The discussion of the means and meth- 
ods of domestic service has become a gen- 
eral one, and no one can deny the impor- 
tance of the subject. Here, on the one 
hand, are our homes, suffering for the 
want of the care their owners are ready 
and glad to pay well for, and on the other 
hand are the ranks of needy working 
women, who are the prisoners of poverty, 
and who need the resources and comforts 
offered by the home, and its regular and 
reliable remunerative service. ‘The looker- 
on is amazed that the two cannot be 
brought together. But there are films 
of difficulties between, some of them, it 
may be, of the gossamer web, whose fila- 
ments may be easily broken, and others 
composed of less easily disengaged fibre. 
Among all the reasons, however, which 
have been brought to light specifying why 
women do not like domestic service, none 
is more potent than the fact that in the 
average home there are no organized hours 
of labor... . The average domestic great- 
ly prefers service in a hotel to service 





son, if not the reason, for this choice, is 
the more business-like manner in which 
the hotel is conducted. ‘I'o a considerable 
extent the hotel servantsemployed come 
from homes or lodging places of their 
own, and come to the hotel] as they would 
go toa store for prescribed hours of ser- 
vice. This does away with the great ob- 
jection made by servants in homes, that 
they have no time of their own; that they 
are liable at any moment to be called upon 
to perform some service. 

A correspondent of the New York Even- 
tng Post writes in the same strain. The 
Portland (Oregon) New Northwest draws 
a vivid picture of the many women in that 
part of the country who are suffering for 
want of domestic help, and of the many 
other women who are looking for employ- 
ment, but will do anything rather than 
housework. The editor says: 

“The times are out of joint; that is evi- 
dent. And we are sure the fault is not so 
much with the women as with our meth- 
ods of housekeeping, which are so primi- 
tive, and at the same time so complicated, 
that the work is irksome. ... The rem- 
edy lies in co operative housekeeping, an 
enterprise which men can never inaugu- 
rate or manage because it is not in their 
line; and women cannot plan and carry it 
along because they have no funds with 
which to manage great undertakings. Men 
co-operate in all their labors; and when 
women are free and equal with men before 
the law, they will at once begin to ‘pool 
their issues’ on kitchen economy, and so 
lighten the friction in the modern house- 
hold that women as wage-earners will 
cease to prefer slow starvation to domestic: 
service.” 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

When papers say that only two per cent: 
of Vermont women exercise the privilege 
of voting in school district meetings, they 
should remember that only tax-paying 
women can vote, and a large per cent are 
not tax-payers. I think it will be found 
that more than two per cent who are qual-. 
ified exercise the privilege. Men should 
transfer enough property to their wives. 
and daughters to enable them to be taxed, 
and hence have the legal right to vote. 
No doubt if this were done the number of 
women voters would be increased in pro- 
portion. ig 8. 
Commissioner Cole, of the New York 
Board of Education, has devised a scheme 
for preparing girls to fill positions in busi- 
ness offices, and for enabling them to ob- 
tain an industrial education. Ten thou- 
sand dollars will start the school, and it is 
hoped that the city will appropriate the 
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New Yor Youx, Jan. 4, 1887. 
Bditore Woman's Jourset ? { 

This week the New York Legislature re- 
sumes its work. Our staunch friend and 
champion Gen. Jas. W. Husted has been 
re-elected Speaker, while Messrs, Erwin, 
of St. Lawrence, Baker, of Steuben, Ber- 
ry, of Fulton, and a host of other advo- 
cates of the cause, are in their places to 
do battle for us. 

The question of policy naturally pre- 
sents itself as of paramount importance. 
First, and above everything else to be la- 
bored for and -hoped for, is that the right 
to vote for members of the Constitutional 
Convention shall be extended to the wom- 
en of the State. . 

But other measures may also with pro- 
priety be brought up and urged. The 
friends in Brooklyn, under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. Eliza H. Rawson and 
Mrs. C. H. Carey, are actively interviewing 
their members of the Assembly to secure 
their votes for a municipal suffrage bill, 
and Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who is 
now at Mt. Morris, promises to give it her 
active support when she returns to Albany 
next week. She thinks it best to push it 
first in the Senate. Friends throughout 
the State are admonished that they must 
be active in securing signatures to the pe- 
titions, so that they may be sent in as soon 
as active work begins. 

The case of the wretched womay, Mrs. 
Druse, under sentence of death for murder, 
is attracting great attention. ‘The agita- 
tion to secure the commutation of her sen- 
tence to imprisonment for life has been 
wide-spread, a larger amount of petitions 
and letters having been sent to the Gov- 
ernor in regard to her case than on any 
other subject since he took office. 

In reply to all these appeals, Gov. Hill 
has issued an official decision, in which, 
after reviewing the circumstances of the 
crime, he refuses to commute the sentence; 
first, because there is no doubt as to her 
guilt; and second, because, so long as the 
laws mete out equality of punishment to 
men and women equally guilty, her sex 
cannot protect her. He. however, reprieves 
her until February 28, in order that an op- 
portunity may be given to the Legislature 
by enactment to exempt all women from 
the death penalty, whatever may be their 
offence. We intend to accept the challenge 
thus thrown down. Mr. Augustus A. 
Levey has already drawn a bill which pro- 
poses to amend the penal code by ordering 
that the punishment for murder, when 
committed by a “female,” shall be im- 
prisonment for life. Of course, we all 
realize that it is absurd and illogical to ask 
for such difference of punishment for men 
and women when the crime is identical; 
but the demand will serve to emphasize 
our protest against all inequality. As has 
been heretofore explained, we are quite 
ready to assume equal dutiesSand respon- 
sibilities with men, if we have equal priv- 
ileges. But so long as women are politi- 
cally minors, we claim that they should be 
treated with the leniency shown to minors. 
“If a woman may not vote, neither shall 
she hang,” ought to be an axiom of jus- 


tice. 
The first and absorbing work of the Leg- 


islature will be the choice ofja Senator. So 
soon as that is accomplished, our efforts 


must begin. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In India there are four female; missiona- 
ties to every million of women. 

Mr. George W. Childs has given $1,000 
to the fund for Mrs. Logan. 

Col. I’. W. Higginson is first vice-presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Woman Suffrage 
League. 

Mrs. Bolton’s ‘Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous,” and “Girls Who Became Fa- 
mous,” published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
are each in their sixth thousand. 

There are now one hundred and three 
women studying medicine in Paris. Dur- 
ing the last seven years, eighteen have 
taken the degree of M. D. 

A college for Japanese women is to be 
opened in Tokio, under the auspices of the 
English Church, by the professors of To- 
kio University. 

With the first number in January, Lit- 
tell’s Living Age entered upon its one hun- 
dred and seventy-second volume. This is 
a proof of its excellence. 

The trustees of Purdue‘jUniversity, in 
Indiana, have decided to establish a course 
of domestic economy there in connection 
with the regular course of study. 

General Lew Wallace's “Ben Hur” is 
soon to be published in German, having 
been translated by a Catholic priest living 
at Lafayette, Ind., Gen. Wallace’s home. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker will lecture on 
‘Women’s Work and Women’s Wages,” 
on Tuesday, Jan. 11, at the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston 








The opening of Miss Mary Allen's gym- 
nasium for women in its new quarters last 
Monday, was a brilliant affair. This in- 
stitution has already done a great deal of 
good, and bids fair to do much more. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Morals in the Home,” at the 
People’s Church, on Wedneaday afternoon. 
This lecture is the first of a series to be 
given by the Moral Education Association 
at the South End. 

Mrs. Rucker, whose daughter is the 
wife of General Phil. Sheridan, fell on the 
ice in Washington recently, and though 
hurt, got up and went on her way. Three 
or four days later she found out that by 
the fall two of her ribs had been broken. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Sivux City, Ia., has organized a 
corporation to build a $500,000 building 
to the memory of Rev. George C. Had- 
dock, who was assassinated by saloon men 
last August. 

The latest move in the fight for Liszt’s 
body is made by the maestro’s executrix, 
the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, who de- 
clares that his tomb shall be in Rome, 
where she will live henceforth. Under 
the law she is owner of the body. 


The attention of suffragists is called to 
the beautiful vignette of Mrs. Martha 
Washington, on the one-dollar note certifi- 
cates. She is, we believe, the first woman 
that has been distinguished in this manner. 
‘*Straws show which way the wind blows.” 


Miss Catharine Wolfe’s collection of 
paintings contains works by Knaus, Mun- 
kacsy, Rosa Bonheur, Gabriel Max, Meis- 
sonier, Cabanel, Meyer von Bremen, Troy- 
on, Gorot, Fromentin, and Ziem. It is va- 
riously estimated as worth from $150,000 
to $500,000. 

Governor Pierce, of Dakota, who vetoed 
the woman suffrage bill in that ‘lerritory, 
has resigned, and Judge Louis K. Church 
has been appointed in his place. Judge 
Church is a native of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Whether his sense of justice is larger than 
that of the retiring Governor, we do not 
know, but that Governor Pierce is out of 
office is a satisfaction. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, for 
January, contains the first of a series of 
illustrated papers by Miss Mulock, de- 
scriptive of a recent visit to Ireland; ‘“'he 
Daughters of George III.,” by Mr. W. 
Outram Tristram, with illustrations; and 
illustrations of Fouqué’s *Undine,” by Mr. 
Heywood Sumner, with an article on the 
romance, by Miss Julia Cartwright. 

A woman at New Glasgow, N. S., no- 
ticing her cat snoozing very comfortably 
by the kitchen stove, said to her, ‘*Puss, I 
think it would be well for you to bring in 
your kittens from the cold barn.” Puss 
at once got up and began purring, and 
when next the kitchen door was opened, 
brought in her kittens to share her com- 
forts. 

The nett profits of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Bazaar, contrary to usual 
experience in similar cases, grow larger 
as the settlements approach completion. 
They now exceed six thousand dollars 
($6,000) over and above all expenses. Full 
particulars and a complete statement will 
be rendered as soon as all outstanding ac- 
counts are closed. 

Empress Elizabeth, of Austria-Hungary, 
recently visited the Vienna Lunatic Asy- 
lum. Nearly all of the mad men and 
women recognized the empress, who had 
visited the place before, and several noble- 
men kissed her hands, while the women 
knelt to receive her blessing. One lunatic 
approached her majesty, and said: ‘No 
one would ever think you were a grand- 
mother!” 

Two gentlemen, evidently opposed to 
woman suffrage, attended the opening ses- 
sion of the Bazaar and Festival on Mon- 
day evening, at Music Hall. They seemed 
amazed and much disconcerted by the bril- 
liant and animated scene. After a thorough 
use of his eye-glass, one was heard to say 
to the other, in a low voice: ‘‘Now, then, 
the remonstrants must get up a still finer 
entertainment; they must do it; it will 
never answer to let things go like this!” 

At the Synagogue of Mibhol, in Phila- 
delphia, when Miss Nina Morais, daughter 
of the Rev. S. Morais, rabbi of the syna- 
gogue, was married to Mr. Emanuel Co- 
hen, the ceremony, in accordance with 
the Portuguese ritual, was performed by 
the bride’s father under a silken canopy, 
upheld by four posts decorated with 
flowers, and at its conclusion the groom 
crushed a glass under his feet. 

Hyde Park, though it had no table of 
its own, contributed its mite towards the 
Woman Suffrage Bazaar. One old lady of 
nearly eighty-eight, who has been a read- 
er of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL from its 
commencement, and was a school suffrage 
voter as long as she could get to the polls, 
embroidered three tidies for the fair. An- 
other lady of eighty-three painted a pretty 
plaque; a boy artist painted two tidies; 
and others contributed a number of use- 
ful and fancy articles. 





The Boston Journal publishes a list of 
the women who have died during the year, 
‘*whose deaths have attracted especial no- 
tice.” Those named who were residents 
of Boston were, without exception, pro- 
nounced woman suffragists. Such were 
Mrs. Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Julia R. 
Anagnos, and Miss Lucretia Crocker. 


A writer in the Chicago News, comment- 
ing upon Miss Burt’s book, entitled 
“Browning’s Women,” says, ‘“That he 
(Browning) has not attempted to assign 
woman her sphere in the sentimental and 
sickly sense of those who argue against 
her suffrage and her education, is evident 
enough.” 


The slaughter of the feathered tribe for 
the decoration of female head-dresses is 
traced back to Queen Maria Theresa, who 
one day, finding a peacock’s feather on 
her toilet-table, tried its effect on her 
head. The king declared that he had 
never seen anything so becoming. This 
introduced the feathered head-dress, which 
reached its climax about 1775. In London 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who was a 
reigni@g queen of fashion, wore an ostrich 
feather more than four feet long, and cre- 
ated a rage for towering plutics. 


An extraordinary story comes from 
Grayson County, Va., of a fifteen-year- 
old girl named Taylor who was engaged 
to marry an Englishman named Rudd, but 
grew reluctant as the day approached, 
and refused to carry out her engagement. 
She was arrested at the instigation of her 
lover, and threatened by the justices with 
imprisonment if she persisted. She was 
frightened into consenting, and the mar- 
riage ceremony was quickly performed. 
If this story is true, the justices ought to 
be severely punished. 

A titled lady, while learning embroid- 
ery, lost her mind and was confined ina 
private madhouse. But she retained her 
passion for needlework. She spent her 
time in joining the odds and ends given 
her frm the scrap-bag, and invariably 
used contrasting colors of silk, and nearly 
every stitch was different. Specimens 
of her work found their way outside the 
asylum, and thus originated ‘‘crazy” patch- 
work. 

A tannery ina New England town has 
an entertaining story. Its founder built 
up a large business, and willed it to his 
daughter, instructing his executors to per- 
mit her to manage the business herself. 
The neighbors predicted a collapse of the 
concern, but the girl proved to have even 
a better head for business than her father, 
and cleared $7,000 the first year. She ran 
it several years, and then a minister set- 
tled in town who took to her. The taking 
was mutual. He married her, left the 
ministry, and is now running the tannery 
with his wife’s help. 

The abominable details of the Colin 
Campbell divorce case, just concluded, 
were published at great length by nearly 
all the leading papers of London, the nota- 
ble exception being the Pall-Mall Gazette. 
Of the American papers, several which de- 
nounced the Pail-Mall Gazette most bitter- 
ly for exposing the criminal vice of Lon- 
don, in order to secure better legal protec- 
tion for young girls, have been among the 
foremost in publishing reports of this re- 
volting divorce case, which can do no pos- 
sible good to any one. 

A Jewish rabbi is following in the foot- 
steps of Dr. Morgan Dix. Ina recent ser- 
mon, Rev. David Fay, of the New West 
End Synagogue, London, claimed that the 
exclusion of Jewesses from an actual part 
in public religious worship was not to be 
regarded as a degradation, but was in- 
tended to enable them to fulfil the higher 
duties appertaining to the head of a Jew- 
ish household. He denounced the inordi- 
nate love for ostentation and finery which 
characterized many Jewish women, and 
which, it was asserted, had in Germany 
contributed largely to the Judenhetze. 

A Woman’s Exchange is conducted for 
the benefit of the W. C. T. U., df Millers- 
burg, Kentucky. Orders are earnestly so- 
licited, and will be carefully filled, for por- 
traits, flowers, and landscapes in oil, exe- 
cuted by methods taught in the best 
French and American schools of art- 
Hammered brass, embroideries, and paper 
flowers are artistically made ; they sell un- 
fermented wines, canned fruits, preserves, 
jellies, pickles, cakes, and candies; flower 
and vegetable seeds, ricinus or mole beans, 
chrysanthemums, strawberry and rasp- 
berry plants. Persons wishing any of the 
above, can address Mrs. S. M. Barbee, Mil- 
lersburg, Kentucky. 

The Southern girl is appearing in many 
places in the North as a successful worker 
in various departments. Miss Georgia 
Campbell, whose portrait of General Grant 
has won decided praise, is from New Or- 
Jeans. She came to New York with a de- 
termination to win her way, and has suc- 
ceeded in the face of many difficulties. 
Dr. Sarah McNutt says that a great many 
Southern women come to the Northern 
hospitals as nurses. They have not been 
fitted by early training for outside work 
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in the world, but as aclass they show a 
special talent for nursing, and find conge- 
nial employment in the quiet routine of a 
nurse’s life.—Hvening Record. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
National W. S. A. of Massachusetts was 
held in the directors’ parlor of the New 
England Women’s Club, on Friday after- 
noon of last week. The chief items of 
news for the month ‘were enumerated. 
The following were invited to attend 
the coming Convention of the National 
W. S. A. in Washington, D. C.: Mrs. H. 
R. Shattuck, of Malden; Mrs. G. W. Si- 
monds, of Boston; Mrs. D. W. Forbes, of 
Westboro’; Mrs. Dora B. Smith, of Bos- 
ton; and Mrs. A. A. Claflin, of Quincey. 
It was reported that the two classes for 
the study of politics are continuing suc- 
cessfully. The evening class is studying 
the Federal, and the afternoon class the 
State Constitution. The next meeting of 
the Association will be held Jan. 21. 

Not long ago Mrs. Gladstone was visit- 
ing a country house, and the first evening 
ut dinner wore a black lace scarf wrapped 
around and around her body in the most 
extraordinary style. Everybody wondered 
at this amazing costume. Going up to 
the drawing-room after dinner, something 
struck sharply against the stairs at every 
step she took. ‘‘I know what it is,” she 
calmly remarked. ‘When [ dressed I 
could not find the waist of my gown, so I 
wrapped this scarf around me instead. 
My maid in packing sometimes pins the 
waist inside the skirt.” And stooping 
down, sure enough it was the missing link 
of the costume. Mrs. Gladstone retired 
and reappeared, having laid aside her gro- 
tesque substitute in favor of the conven- 
tional waist, and all with the most complete 
nonchalance. 

Six lectures on ‘‘Women in Literature,” 
by George WilJis Cooke, are to be given 
in the N. E.Women’s Club Roonis, Tuesday 
afternoons at 3 o'clock, beginning with 
January 25. Tickets for the course will 
be $2.00, and can be had at the Club 
Rooms and at the bookstore of Cupples, 
Upham & Co. These lectures are histori- 
cal, biographical, and critical, and are 
also popular and interesting in their fora. 


TEMPERANCE PEOPLE, 
And others will find in Lactart Champagne (non- 
alcoholic), a delightful beverage; sparkling, in- 
vigorating, healthful. 25 cents per bottle, $2.50 
per case. Cons, Bates & YERXA, 
C. D. Coss & Bros. 
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They briefly sketch the lives of all the 
leading women of letters, describe the | 
education given to women at the succes- | 
sive periods of English history, outline the 
causes influencing authorship among wor- | 
en, and give many suggestive details of | 
clubs, coteries, and schools. <A special ef- 

fort has been made to trace out the history | 
of the education of women, and to show |+ 
how and to what extent the literary | 
achievements of women depend on the ed- | 
ucation they receive. Attention has also | 
been given to the fact that literature has | 
been elevated and purified since women | 
have been its interested and appreciative 
patrens. The social encouragement given | 
to literary men by educated women, the 
approval given to women of letters by 
their’ brother authors, and the way in 
which literary women have been received 
by the public, are among the topics dis- 
cussed. Mr. Cooke is prepared to deliver 
these lectures before colleges, clubs, or 
parlor gatherings. He will give them on 
the most favorable terms, which will be 
made to suit circumstances and places. 
His address is West Dedham, Mass. 
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Tue latest music from Oliver Ditson’s consists | 
of ‘‘Music Box Echoes” (humoreske), , Gus- 
tav Lange; “Madura Waltz,” by J. A. Guyer; 
“Etta Gavotte,” by Rudolph King, and arranged | 
for the guitar by Edmund K. Foster. 





Tue First Keen Twince.—As the season 
advances, the pains and aches by which rheuma- 
tism makes itself known, are experienced after 
every exposure. It is not claimed that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is a specific for rheamatism—we 
doubt if there is, or can be, such a remedy. But 
the thousands benefited by Mood’s Sarsaparilla 
warrant us in urging others who suffer from 
rheumatism to take it before the first keen twinge. 
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mous Belge glo ves. 
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- For the Woman's Journal. 
‘SUFFRAGE soNG. 
( Air,—“Red, White and Blue.”) 


BY ANNA GARDNER. 


O Columbia, list to your daughters! 
They rally from hilltop and plain. 
They ask, with their friends o’er the waters, 
That Justice may set up her reign. 
Persistence will yet make our banner 
Wave free over woman, beside 
Her brother, her equal; nor can her 
Just claim to the Vote be denied. 
Chorus—Just claim to the Vote be denied— 
Just claim to the Vote be denied— 
Her brother, her equal, nor can her 
Just claim to the Vote be denied. 


In kindness we ask “‘the Remonstrants” 
If they can in verity say, r 
When having no step with the dancers, 
They ought the musician to pay? 
Taxation is tyranny ever; 
For themselves, how plain men can see! 
When not represented, together 
They into the dock pitched the tea. 
Chorus—They into the dock pitched the tea— 
They into the dock pitched the tea— 
Indignant that they were made subjects, 
They into the dock pitched the tea. 


O Columbia, gem of the ocean, 
A home for the brave let it be, 
A shrine for the people's devotion 
To the truth, thaf shall make them all free! 
Forget not the rights of your mothers 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
When proudly you carry the colors, 
And boast of the red, white and blue. 
Chorus—And boast of the red, white and blue— 
And boast of the red, white and blue— 
When proudly you carry the colors, 
And boast of the red, white and blue. 





THE SECRET. 


Just to leave in His dear hand 
Little things, 

All we cannot understand, 
All that stings; 

Just to let Him take the care 
Sorely pressing, 

Finding all we let Him bear 
Changed to blessing; 

This is all, and yet the way 
Marked by Him who loves thee best, 

Secret of a happy day, 
Secret of His promised rest. 


+ 
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SEA-WAY. 


BY ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 





The tide slips up the silver sand, 
Dark night and rosy day; 

It brings sea-treasures to the land, 
Then bears them all away. 

On mighty shores from east to west 

It wails, and gropes, and cannot rest. 

O tide, that still dost ebb and flow 
Through night to golden day, 

Wit, learning, beauty, come and go, 
Thou giv’st—thou tak’st away. 

But sometime, on some gracious shore, 

Thou shalt lie still and ebb no more. 
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ALBANO. 


BY RENNELL RODD. 














The lake lies calm with its mountain crown, 
And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Was it here they rowed in their crazy craft, 
Where only the ripples are— 

The strange lake-folk of the floating raft? 
Was it yesterday? said the star. 


And the mountains slept} and the nights fell still, 
And a thousand years rolled by. 
Was there once a city on yon low hill, 
With its towers along the sky, 
And the cries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far? 
There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


And the mountains sleep, and the ripples wake, 
And again a thousand years, 
And the tents of battle are by the lake, 
And the gleam of the horsemen’s spears ; 
They bend their brows with a fierce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 
Aud the battle-hunger is in their eyes— 
Was it yesterday? said the star. 


And a thousand years—and the lake is still, 
And the star beams large and white; 

The burial chant rolls down the bill, 
Where they bury the monk at night. 

The mountains sleep, and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine woods are, 

And there’s little change but another grave 
Since yesterday, said the star. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 
CHAPTER III. 


Reader, since our last interview a mo-. 


mentous step has been taken; two per- 
sons, lately self-dependent and self-ac- 
countable, have deliberately made them- 
selves dependent on and accountable to 
each other. Elias and Nora have been 
two weeks married, and this is their com- 
ing home. 

It is a bright winter sunset, and capital 
sleighing. Wrapped in a span-new buf- 
falo robe and jogging along at a business- 
like gait behind a pair of comfortable mid- 
dle-aged horses, they come in sight of the 
farm. 

‘““You’re sure you’re not cold?” says 


_ Elias. 


“Cold! Feel that!” and she slips from 
her fur glove a warm little paw wherewith 
to touch his cheek. Her eyes are snap- 
ping; her white teeth flash out between 
lips as red as June roses; her soft light 
hair is tousled about by the wind, but as 
it twists into curls, that doesn’t matter. 





| ‘stand what a thick, soft robe this is! I 
suppose it was bought on my account?” — 


Just so.’ 

“And the bells, too; now, "Lias, you 
ought to have taken me with you to get 
the bells; then you wouldn't have had 
such funereal—ha, ha! such cowy—ha, 
ha, ha! such doleful, tolling—you don’t 
mind my laughing at them, do you?’ 

“Oh, no.” says Elias, serenely. ‘‘It 
don’t matter about the sound, you know; 
you have them to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the sleigh.” 

Nora looks at him for a moment, then 
breaks again into laughter. And now a 
change in the road fence; the soft wood- 
color is covered with lugubrious coal tar; 
a black gate appears, and at the sound of 
the bells, a farmer boy throws it open; 
then a long, straight lane, with a white- 
washed fence on either side; ther a small 
settlement of whitewashed hen-coops; 
then a whitewashed wood-shed, and an 
old pear-tree, also whitewashed high up the 
trunk; then a staring red brick house, with 
white shutters, and a small, square, white 
porch with bare whitewashed pillars, and 
the shivery, undressed look of a porch de- 
nied its natural clothing of vine stems. A 
colored boy, who seemed to be all eyes 
and teeth, shambled forward to take the 
horses, staring over his shoulder as he led 
them oft to the barn; anda very black, 
small, old-looking child, with her dress a 
little too seanty and her shoes a good deal 
too large, tumbled over herself in her 
scurry to get out of the way of the ap- 
proaching couple. 

“You S’miramis, come right in here 
called the shrill voice of Mrs. Sharpe, who 
now appeared in her best cap and dress 
and a large linen apron, for she had been 
helping with the supper. ‘Welcome 
home!” she said very kindly, giving a hand 
to each. 

“Is she going to kiss me, I wonder?” 
thought Nora, remembering her last mis- 
take in that direction; but while she hesi- 
tated, a large, soft hand covered hers, she 
felt herself pressed close to a large, soft 
form, and felt a large, warm kiss upon 
her lips. 

“I’m your Aunt Huldy,” said a voice so 
full and cordial that Nora threw back her 
head to see the eyes that belonged to it. 
Motherly, cow-like eves, soft as the voice; 
after gazing into them a few seconds, she 
laid her head again on the comfortable 
bosom, and felt that aversion to stirring 
that one feels to throwing off the bed- 
clothes on a cold winter morning. 

“But save us all, sister.’ exclaimed 
Aunt Huldah, ‘‘she’s as pretty as a picture! 
Why didn’t you ever tell me she was 
pretty ?” 

‘**Well, I guess she is,’ said Mrs. Sharpe, 
regarding her by the light of a new idea. 
“But anyway, those biscuits ought to be 
out of the oven”——— 

‘‘And where’s my head,” cried Aunt 
Huldah, ‘“‘to keep the little thing standing 
in her heavy clothes? Do come up stairs, 
my dear, and let me unwrap you. Laws 
now, I almost feel as if I wanted to carry 
you.” 

‘*Ho, that’s because you don’t know how 
smart I am,” laughed Nora, beginning to 
feel quite at home, and running up stairs 
like a little cat, while Huldah followed ata 
gait more like that of a sprightly hippopo- 
tamus, and blowing a little as she reached 
the top. 

“Right hand, and two steps down, and 
chuck your things on the bed.” 

“Oh, what little windows!” cried Nora. 
“T never saw anything like them. And 
what funny bed-clothes! Here’s a pea- 
cock in the middle, cut out of red calico; 
and here’s—why, it’s all made of little 
pieces !” 

‘Six hundred and forty pieces to that 
quilt,” said Huldah, proudly ; *‘and all cut 
and sewed by my grandmother. That sam- 
pler’s her work, too; that’s got every kind 
of a letter there is, and some trees beside. 
They didn’t teach trees when I went to 
school, nor birds neither. Public schools 
ain’t nigh so good as they used to be.” 

‘Which are the birds?” asked Nora. 

‘*Why, the one on the top of each tree, 
don’t you see? And those round red 
things are apples. But I guess you can't 
learn that in town.” 

‘*No, indeed; and those big china things 
on the mantel?” 

‘*Now, I just bet you can’t tell how 
they’re made,” said Huldah, triumphantly. 

‘*Why, at the china places, to be sure. 
But I can’t get at them; why do they put 
the mantels so close to the ceiling?” 

“But they’re not china; they’re home- 
made. Now you climb on that chair—no, 
you'll scratch the gilt off; take this stool. 
My sakes, I’d like to be as spry as that!” 

“Why, they’re glase balls filled with 
something, and calico flowers stuck in- 
side. But, Aunt Huldah, that’s poticho- 
mania.” 

‘No, it isn’t; it’s salts. They were done 
by my grandmother before that thing you 
say was thought of, I reckon. My good- 
ness! there’s the tea-bell; let’s hurry. Is 
that the way the town ladies wear their 
hair?” 


” 
. 





“The very latest; shall I fix yours to- 
morrow?” . 

“Hum—TI doubt tt wouldn't look so nice 
on me. Wants ‘combing, though, don’t 
it? Oh, what cunning boots! How ever 
do you find time to button them in the 
morning? But I forgot. Let’s hurry. 
Now, how queer of them not to tell about 
your being so pretty!” 

“I'm glad you think me pretty,” said 
Nora, smiling with pleasure; ‘‘but I want 
you to think me more than that.’ Just 
wait till you see how many things I can 
do. Now, I'll tell you a secret. No, I 
won’t, only the first part of it. To-mor- 
row morning I’m going to astonish you 


all” 
“No! How?” Ifa good-tempered cow 


could express the curiosity of a child, you 
would see Aunt Hulah’s face. 

Nora laughed, and tripped down the 
narrow stairway, leaving her friend to 
dump down, one-half at a time, as if she 
were a couple of well-filled meal-bags. 

‘Tea was spread in the sitting-room, there 
being no place set apart for meals. The 
cloth was very white, the table stegming 
with hot dishes, and a great many of them ; 
one article in the creed of New Morten 
hospitality being that there must be no 
space left on the tablecloth the size of 
your hand. The lamps burned clear and 
bright; a great dish of stewed oysters 
smoked in honor of the occasion. Heaps 
of biscuits, heaps of flannel cakes, heaps 
of pickles, heaps of preserves. 

‘Now, do sit down and try to feel at 
home,” said Mrs. Sharpe, anxiously. 
*“Huldy, why did you keep her up there 
in the cold? S'miramis, bring some hot 
flannel cakes. ‘Lias, hand her some 
oysters. Huldy, the smearcase. Do make 
out your supper. You see, we didn’t in- 
vite any folks to meet you, for I know 
*Lias don’t care for company, and I 
thought most likely you'd think as he does 
about things.” 

‘‘Not—certainly,” said Nora, laughing; 
‘“‘we differ about a good many things al- 
ready; but, in this case, I would far, far 
rather spend the first evening at home 
with just the family.” 

A look of sour disapproval appeared on 
Mrs. Sharpe’s face at the first part of this 
sentence, but disappeared at the last. She 
only said, with a sigh, ‘‘Do have some more 
butter.” 

**Nory. will you have some preserves?” 
said Huldah. 

‘*How can she eat preserves with her 
oysters, Huldy? Hand her the sweet 
pickles.” 

“*T can eat preserves any time,” whisper- 
ed Huldah, nudging her friend. 

Elias, as usual, said but little; but he sat 
contemplatively watching his wife, who, 
after a moment’s silence over her well- § 
piled plate, fell to with the zest that be- 
longed to every action of her healthy 
mind and body. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about it,” mused 
the husband; ‘‘to have your own wife's 
face to meet you whenever you look across 
the table—why, I believe if I had married 
ten years ago, my digestion would have 
been better to-day. Yes, sir” (address- 
ing an imaginary opponent), “the only 
true and endurable way for a man to live 
is in a state of marriage; and the wonder 
is that I could have lived single so long.” 

Supper was ended, the table cleared; 
the old lady, after sitting five minutes in 
idleness, began to fidget; and, shortly, 
taking from the corner cupboard a piled- 
up basket, settled herself to her mending. 

‘I’m afraid it won't seem the thing toa 
fashionable bride,” she remarked, half in 
deprecation, half with a sense of injury; 
‘*but, the truth is, there’s so many stitches 
to take for this family that I can’t bear to 
let the work get a night ahead of me.” 
So saying, she proceeded to mend a pair 
of trousers for the ‘tboy,” by the simple 
method of cutting off both legs above the 
bulging knees, and reversing their posi- 
tion. 
“Oh, I have work, too,” said Nora, 
bringing out one of those soft-colored, 
fleecy, useless things which city girls call 
by that name. Feeling quite comfortable, 
and finding Huldah delighted either to 
talk or listen, she rattled away so briskly 
as scarcely to notice the taciturnity of the 
other members of the family, until Mrs. 
Sharpe, with a sigh, arose from her work, 
and bade her a kind good-night, taking 
Huldah with her. 

**Now. come here, my wife,” said Elias, 
with a brightening face, as he drew her 
chair eloser to the stove beside him. 
‘*Now, this is cosy; this really feels like 
being man and wife; so much better than 
that tedious travelling!” 

“Yes,” said Nora, beginning to comb 
out her beautiful hair. ‘‘For if marriage 
means anything, it mostly means home; 
and, although we have been married only 
two weeks (it seems a lifetime), this is the 
first of home. But, Elias, where did you 
get such an odd-looking thing to heat 
with? I thought country folks always 
sat round a blazing fire-place ; ‘hearths and 
homes,’ you know. I have always pic- 
tured us to myself in that way.” 





“This is what we call a ten-plate stove. 
My mother bought it when she went to 
housekeeping; they’re wonderful things 
to wear.” 

“But not much to look at, eh, *Lias? 
But we'll change all that, when we im- 
prove, won’t we? And, O "Lias, I see now 
where to have the bay-window for the 
flowers. That’s south, isn’t it? By the 
way,” she continued, pursing up her red 
lips, and frowning thoughtfully, ‘*the barn 
will have to come down, of course; but, 
the question is, where will you put it?” 

**Well, that is a funny notion,” said Eli- 
as, laughing outright. *‘And why do we 
intend to move the barn?” 

“Oh, I noticed, as we drove up, that the 
little tents for the chickens, and the place 
full of wood, and the barn, and ali that, 
all come in view before you see the house; 
and, of course, you know”—— 

**What a noticing little duck it is!” said 
Elias, admiringly. 

You will observe, that instead of pursu- 
ing their first plan of building, they had 
decided, as the farm-house was capable of 
improvement, and would belong to Elias 
on his mother’s death, to use a part of 
Nora’s $20,000 in adding and improving, 
which, as her father suggested, would 
leave her something for pocket-money. 
‘*For I have been told,” said he, rather 
anxiously, ‘that farmers are not in the 
habit of keeping much money about them.” 

“But now, my husband,” said Nora, 
‘*what are the plans on your side? For, 
indeed, my dear, I am starting out with 
one great plan, to try to be unselfish; and 
I don’t mean to close my eyes to-night 
until I have asked God to help me to be as 
forbearing and tender and careful every 
day for your happiness as I know you will 
be for mine. I am not even-tempered like 
you, but I will try my best, indeed,indeed !” 

‘Talk about happiness,” quoth Elias, 
looking down with immense satisfaction 
into her eager eyes, ‘thow can I help be- 
ing happy with a wife that starts like this.” 

I have to confess that next morning my 
young lady did not appear until breakfast 
wus on the table; you know she was un- 
used to early rising. 

**But whatever has she done to herself?” 
said Huldah, ruefully. For, instead of the 
too-dainty young fashionable that left 
them last evening, behold, a genuine coun- 
try girl; her bright hair tucked upina 
simple twist behind, and breaking into 
curls at the ends; a plain gingham dress, 
just the right length for motion; a narrow 
linen collar; a natty apron large enough 
for service; and low heels to her boots. 

Mrs. Sharpe breathed a sigh of relief. 
There had been about Nora’s really plain 
travelling costume a something of offen- 
sive elegance and distinction; but in this, 
she seemed to be in a measure one of them-: 
selves. 

‘*Did Lever see the beat !” she exclaimed. 
‘*But where did you learn to doit? You 
can’t get such clothes in the city.” 

‘She can learn anything,” said the grati- 
fied Elias; ‘‘but don’t it seem strange?” 


‘Not at all. I’ve always dressed in the 
city like the girls around me; it took less 
thought to do that than to strike out any- 
thing new. But now I am to be a farmer- 
ess," —— 

This morning Nora found herself let 
down from last night’s state to the usual 
place in the large and cheerful kitchen. 
The meal, although plentiful, was less 
dainty, and the faces of all, except herself, 
had put off their holiday expression, and 
seemed intent on the business of the day. 


‘*There’s a good many ends to pick up,” 
said Mrs. Sharpe. ‘*You’ve been away so 
long, and things have got that crooked, I 
don’t know where to begin.” 

‘We'll straighten ’em out,” said Elias, 
‘‘and there’ll be no call for it to happen 
again.” 

“Well, Jabez Jones has been round 
twice to see about that corn, and Ike Par- 
den says he knows a man that’ll take the 
calf, if likely. I suppose you won’t keep 
’em at this season. And that hay you 
neglected to sell before you went away, 
it’s down, and like to be, so there’s money 
thrown away. I tell you, it doesn’t do for 
a farmer to be away from home.” 

‘*That’s bad about the hay,” said Elias, 
with a clouded face. ‘Well, well, ’ll do 
the best I can.” He took his hat froma 
row of pegs on the wall, and stalked to- 
wards the door. ‘Oh, I forgot,” he ex- 
claimed, turning back to his wife with a 
face almost clear again. *‘Good-by, my 
dear. I guess Ill be home to dinner.” 
And the farmer was off. 

Nora stood a few moments, feeling as if 
a fog had unexpectedly descended and en- 
compassed her. Then she broke into her 
natural clear laugh. 

‘“*Wasn’t it funny? He nearly forgot 
me!’ she announced with wide eyes to the 
family, who somehow didn’t share her as- 
tonishment. “Now, Mrs. Sharpe—or 
shouldn’t I call you mother?—I must have 
something to do.” 

“Well, you can’t go amiss in this house,” 
said the matron, in the whining tone which 
had become an unconscious habit. ‘*S’pose 








you wipe these dishes to begin with. Laws 


sakes, child, not that way! those tumblers 
haven't been renched yet.” vi 

Nora laughed again. “I never washed 
nor wiped a dish in my life,” she whis- 
pered to Huldah. 

“Wouldn’t she like to look round at 
things?” said her comrade, presently. 
“She mustn’t do any dirty chores, on ac- 
count of company, perhaps.” 

“*T want to see, first of all, this delightfal- 
ly big chimney. Why, we might havea 
party in here some cold night. It’s ltke 
the pictures of old Christmases.” 

‘And such a nice place forthe cats. I’ve 
got a sweet cat at home; I had a great 
mind to bring her here while I staid, but I 
thought sister Sharpe might’nt like it.” 

Oh, don’t you live here?” 

“Why no, dear; I’m a visitor. I came 
this time on your account. ’Liaé thought 
it would be better.” 

‘“Now, wasn’t that thoughtful of him!” 
said Nora, the color deepening in her 
cheeks. 

“Yes, he thonght you might be wanting 
some of your townfolks down to see you; 
just at first, you know; and that would 
make extra work. He hadn’t thought of 
keeping help this winter, except Semi- 
ramis, and she’s about as good as a black 
beetle; you can’t trust her at anything.” 

*“*But, Aunt Huldah, if you are my guest, 


you oughtn’t to be working; I never heard - 


of suclHta thing; [ ought to be waiting on 
you.” 

“Oh, bless her, child, that’s country 
ways; besides, I like it. I wouldn't go 
a-visiting where I couldn’thelp. You see, 
I guess I ain’t as smart as some folks; any 
way, they don’t seem to care to hear me 
talk; and if I didn’t work, then why should 
they want to see me? Now, let's go in 
the parlor. Feels like a cellar, doesn't it?” 

‘Feels like a grave. We'll mend that; 
we'll have the black beetle here to make a 
fire, and the sun must come in; we'll fix it 
for company before we go outside.” 

“Sister mostly took the company into 
the sitting-room,” said Huldah, apprehen- 
sively. 

“Oh, but this is a great occasion. ’Lias 
don’t get married often. Will you call 
Semiramis, please, while I[—oh, here she 
is! Little beetle, can you make a fire?” 

‘I dunno,” said that very old infant, 
still standing in the doorway, with vacant 
eyes fixed on Nora. 

**Well, can you try?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, she won’t get it done for a week,” 
said Huldah, lighting it herself; while the 
elf looked on with solemn but motionless 
interest. ‘*You go and finish your knives. 
Shets a poor, stunted thing ’Lias got from 
the almshouse, and she seems to be stunted 
in her feelings, too. They don’t get much 
out of her but the knives and the potatoes.” 

“Dll make something of her,” thought 
confident Nora, as she watched the old lit- 


tle figure shambling back to the kitchen. - 


‘*Now we'll look out of doors; don’t you 
dare go up for my things!” and while 
Huldah was, so far as practicable, doub- 
ling up her figure to tie her shoe, the kit- 
tenish bride took a flying leap over her, 
and had the wraps down before her friend 
had cautiously recovered her perpendicu- 
lar. 

‘There aint a girl in the county could 
do it,” said wide-eyed Huldah. 

“That comes of taking gymnastic les- 
sons. Well, what’s this strange heap of 
stones at the door? I declare, it’s white- 
washed !”” 

‘"That’s the rockery. You just ought to 
see it in summer. The school-teacher built 
it when she boarded here, and she didn’t 
get it up very even, and sister Sharpe 
thought it looked so kind of slovenly, she 
had it whitewashed. She’s great for hav- 
ing things neat. Just look at her chicken- 
coops, bright as snow ; and the wood-shed’s 
as sweet as a picture.” : 

It was indeed a picture; one compart- 
ment for small chips, one for corn-cobs, 
the remainder being nearly filled with 
wood, sawed almost as exactly as if done 
by machinery, the visible ends of the sticks 
all whitewashed to correspond with the 
rest of the shed. In fact, if cleanliness be 
a saving virtue, I know of no one who, in 
the world to come, will occupy a higher 
and more neatly-whitewashed throne than 
Mrs. Sharpe. 

The neighbors did call, and were sokind 
that Nora’s heart warmed to them as it had 
never done to mere callers at home. 

‘*You mustn’t expect to see us very often 
this way, my dear,” said Mrs. Winger. 
“The fact is, we are too busy to spend 
much time in calls; but if your yeast runs 
out, or your cow chokes herself, or any- 
body gets sick, remember that we expect 
to hear from you, and shall be hurt if we 
don’t.” 

Mrs. Winger was a fresh-faced, whole- 
some-looking woman, and her speech 
seemed to come from a comfortable heart. 
And others came with their words of cheer ; 
no butterfly loiterers these, but men and 


women who earned every day their right ~ 
to the space in the world which they occu- © 
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struggle iby sored w 
and as Nora listened ‘ Te Serccates 


she felt that from that hour her new life 


ceased to be an unfamiliar Chinese sketch, | 


resting on nothing and related to nothing, 
buat became a paft of the true landscape, 
giving and deriving lights and shadows 
from the home lives about it, and all hav- 
ing one common background of common 
interests, and one atmosphere of human 
association and sympathy. 





CHAPTER IV.—SURPRISES. 

“Bless and save us, "Lias!” exclaimed 
mother Sharpe on Sunday morning, ‘“‘why, 
you've got your week-day shirt on!” 

“T didn't see the clean one,” said Elias. 

Mother’ Sharpe cast toward the uncon- 
scious Nora a look of wonder and reproach. 

“Never mind, mother; she don’t under- 
stand yet,” whispered Elias, indulgently ; 
and Aunt Huldah whispered, ‘She can eat 
her breakfast; I’ll fix it; and then she can 
open the parlor.” 

Nora said nothing, but after breakfast 
followed Elias into the sitting-room. 

‘*What was it I didn’t do?” she asked. 

“Why, you forgot to put my clean 
clothes out,” said her husband, smiling at 
the joke. 

‘*Is that a custom of the country? Well, 
you didn’t put mine out, either; but isn’t 
it handier for each to attend to his own?” 

‘*Well, [don’t know,” said Elias surpris- 
ed, ‘‘only I wasn’t brought up that way. 
I’ve always seen my mother lay out .fath- 
er’s. If he wanted a clean collar, she ran 
up-stairs and put it on the bed. So she has 
with mine; but I suppose she didn’t want 
to interfere with your duties.” 

‘*Duties,” said Nora, pondering; and 
after a little pause, ‘‘My dear, [ can’t un- 
derstand it, but that doesn’t matter; if it 
is a fancy of yours not to take your own 
clothing out of your drawers, I’m sure I’m 
glad to humor it; in fact, I’ll make it a 
matter of severe study to-morrow. Is it 
the north-east or south-west corner of the 
bed where etiquette requires me to place 
the collar? And the stockings—stay, let us 
do nothing rashly; collect yourself, and 
reflect that the foundations of society may 
somehow be involved in your answer. Is 
it—oh, bethink you, our marriage lines may 
even now be fading !—is it the foot of the 
bed, or the back of the chair?” 

“I khew,” said Elias, complacently, 
‘that you only needed to be told.” 

‘“Told?”” echoed Nora dubiously, her 
brigkt eyes slightly dimming ; ‘sit isn’t ex- 
actly—oh, what a fuss about a trifle! 
Come, let’s find Aunt Huldah. Now for 
the parlor!” And rolling that **full-orbed 
maiden” round and round as the millers 
roll their barrels, she engineered her into 
the parlor. The once cheerless apartment 
had suffered a change since Nora’s advent. 
The red and green and gilt vases on the 
mantel were replaced by an exquisite pair 
brought from the old home; the ill-shaped 
mautel itself was hidden by an embroidered 
lambrequin; the colored pictures on the 
walls were superseded by a few choice pic- 


_tures from her city boudoir; a stand of 


flowers glorified the sunniest window; 
brackets of Nora’s own devising filled the 
corners; the whole room was made alive 
by the little contrivances that Nora called 
her inventions. 

“The best carpet’s got more faded in one 
week,” sighed Mrs. Sharpe. “than it’s been 
in all the years that I’ve had charge of it; 
but I suppose that’s city ways.” 

“But we won't worry over that,” said 
Nora, gaily, ‘because we shall get a fresh 
one when we rebuild. We mean to trim 
up the old house till it looks like a new 
one, don’t we, *Lias? You won’t mind 
changes if we change for the better.” 

“I'd like to know where the money’s to 
come from for all these genteel doings,” 
said the mother. 

“Oh, I’ve got the money; enough to do 
all we want, and lay some by. You know 
my mother left me some.” 

“IT guess your husband knows better 
than to waste it, if she did,” retorted Mrs. 
Sharpe, sourly. 

“But this is my own, you know,” re- 
peated Nora, gently. ‘She doesn’t under- 
stand, does she?” For Mrs. Sharpe’s face 
expressed no change of opinion. 

“I don't expect either of you know much 
about money,” said Elias, good-humored- 
ly; ‘twomen don’t.” 

“What can he mean?” thought Nora, 
perplexed; but the entrance of callers 
checked the conversation, and for some 
time after she found no suitable time to re- 
vive the subject. 

[ To be continued.} ° 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cared and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 








Mr. Grant had finished his breakfast and 
was seated in his easy-chair by the cozy 
fire, reading the morning paper, 

Mrs. Grant lingered by the ‘breakfast 
table, although.she, too, had completed 
her morning meal, and, with a worried look 
on her pretty fage, was nervously tracing 
patterns in the crumbs that lay beside her 
plate. 

She looked at her husband two or three 
times as if she had something to say; then 
her courage seemed to fail her, and she 
was silent. 

Presently, when he tossed aside the pa- 
per and rose to go, she said, rather timidly : 

‘*Will, can you let me have some money 
this morning before you go?” 

‘*More money!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, a 
slight cloud overspreading his pleasant 
face. ‘‘Why, I gave you three dollars yes- 
terday morning. Surely, you haven’t spent 
that already ?” 

‘*Willie’s shoes cost just three dollars,” 
answered Mrs. Grant. 

‘Well, I don’t see how you manage to 
get through so much money,” answered 
Mr. Grant, paying no attention to her ex- 
planation. “How much do you want? 
What do you want to get with it?” 

‘*T am going to the city to do some shop- 
ping with Mrs. Dean,” answered Mrs. 
Grant, ‘and she has taken me to lunch 
with her so often that I thought I would 
like to invite her to lunch with me for 
once.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, 
impatiently. ‘*There’s no necessity for 
that. If Mrs. Dean chooses to spend her 
money for lunches in the city, don’t you 
think that you must do the same thing. 
There’s plenty of necessary ways to use 
up money without doing anything of that 
kind,” and he buttoned up his coat as if the 
matter was conclusively settled. 

Tears gathered slowly in Mrs. Grant's 
blue eyes. It had been an effort for her to 
ask her husband for some money, and only 
the remembrance of the humiliation she 
had felt so often at never being able to ex- 
tend any invitations to old friends, who 
pressed them upon her so cqedially, had 
enabled her to do it, and she had been un- 
successful, after all. 

““Will,” she said, presently, as her hus- 
band was fumbling with a refractory but- 
ton, ‘would you mind making me an allow- 
ance?” 

“An allowance, Eva!” and Mr. Grant 
stared at his wife with unfeigned surprise. 
‘“*What in the world do you want an allow- 
ance for? Don’t you have everything you 
want? All the money I earn is as much 
vours as mine, so what do you want to 
divide it for?” 

**Because, practically, I don't feel that I 
have any right to a cent of your money,” 
answered Mrs. Grant. “If I want any, I 
have to ask for it, explain just what I want 
it for, and then, if you happen to approve 
of my plan, you dole it out to me as if I 
were a beggar. I have been married eight 
years, and in all that time you have never 
even given me as much as a dollar for my- 
self. You have no idea how I dislike to 
ask for money, even for the necessary pur- 
chases for the table. Now, if you would 
give me regularly ever so little money, I 
would divide it up and try to get along 
without asking you for any more. Won’t 
you do this, Will?” she pleaded. 

Mr. Grant looked at his wife in astonish- 
ment. 

**f don’t see any use in it,” he answered. 
‘*Now, if I was in your place and had every 
thing that I needed, I wouldn’t care if I 
never had any money to spend.” 

“Try it once!’ exclaimed Mrs. Grant, 
eagerly. ‘‘Let me take charge of your 
purse, and I will give you money for any 
necessary expenditures. I just want you 
to give my suggestion a fair trial. You 
say you would not care to have any money 
if your wants were supplied; now just see 
whether you would be willing to be impe- 
eunious, and ask for everything you want- 
ed. Let me keep your money for a week, 
and then see whether you do not think an 
allowance would be a better plan.” 

“All right! it’s a bargain,” said Mr. 
Grant, after a moment’s hesitation, empty- 
ing his pockets of all their loose change, 
and throwing his pocket-book on the table. 

‘“*Now, I want twelve cents for car-fare, 
and, well, say, a quarter for lunch.” 

“Here it is,” answered Mrs. Grant, 
counting out thirty-seven cents and gath- 
ering up the rest. 

Mrs. Grant’s thoughts wandered to her 
husband many a time that day, and she 
wondered how he liked the sensation of 
being almost penniless. As for herself, 
she felt rich in having so much money in 
her possession, and ventured to make two 
or three little purchases that she had want- 
ed to make for a long time, but had put off 
because she disliked asking for the neces- 
sary money. ¢ 

At least a dozen times that morning Mr. 
Grant’s hand found its way to his pocket 
before he remembered that he had only the 
exact change for his lunch and car-fare. 
At noon, when he went out for lunch, he 
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met an old frieud, and nothing but the con- 
‘sciousness of his empty pocket kept him 
from inviting him to lanch with him. 
‘Then, for the first time, he realized that it 
might possibly be a trial to Eva never to 
-be able to extend irivitations to her friends. 
He was not prepared to admit the iacon- 
veienee of empty pockets when he went 
home that evening, though. 

“I got along: first rate,” he said, in an- 
swer to his wife's question; ‘*but I’ll ask 
you to giv2 me a little:more money this 
evening.” 

“What for?” demanded Eva, serenely. 

“For ‘sundries,’ laughed Mr. Grant. 
‘Cigars, etc.; half-a-dollar will do.” 

‘*I don’t see what you want cigars for,” 
answered Eva, calmly. “I guess you can 
get along without them if you try. Half 
the wants in this world are merely im- 
aginary ones.” 

Mr. Grant’s face flushed; he recognized 
the words as his own. He would not ask 
again for any more money, but settled him- 
self with his paper in moody silence, wish- 
ing that he had possession of his pocket- 
book again. ‘The first day it had seemed 
more like a joke than anything else, to start 
oft for the day with barely sufficient for his 
most necessary expenses, but the next day 
it was decidedly disagreeable to know that 
he had not a single cent over the money 
for his lunch and car-fare. 

“If Eva feels this way all the time, I 
don’t wonder that she wants an allowance 
of her own,” he said to himself, as he rode 
homeward. 

One day more convinced him thorough- 
ly that it was annoying, as well as huwili- 
atin, to be obliged to present a petition 
for every small sum, and when he went 
home that evening he confessed that he 
had learned by experience how inconven- 
ient an empty purse is, and admitted that 
a regular allowance was no more than was 
justly due his wife. He set aside a certain 
portion of his income for Eva’s use for the 
household expenses, and an additional 
amount for her own personal use, and, 
after this, she never put off making some 
necessary purchase for weeks because she 
had to ask for the money. 

**f learned a lesson that I never forgot in 
those three days,” Mr. Grant often tells 
his friends, when they are arguing against 
making a regular allowance to their wives. 
—Philadelphia Cali. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

a Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage. Key. James Freeman 
Clarke. » 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 








me BEST THING KNOWN m= 
WASHING““ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal sat 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed tomislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, 
always bears the above evesbel, an nameof 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREBT. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts, 
Soups, Meate, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Kooms for Ladies. 


‘rive FACTS 
REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


uO MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-heum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, ete. 


Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
CURES oe pri Set see Naame 
cu RE Inflamimations as with a magic touch, 
RESTS Bat SE tees 
RESTORES wow iiair on’ bala Places 
UNSURPASSED 1 Wiessner 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; 1s not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 “nore "iat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, diestion to tre sat 


9 question, to te sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston, 
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CACTUS BALM, iia* Dressing ter the 





























Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benetit In relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 


SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 


Dress Helorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suita, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
® measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy ard light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 









Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCG, 
_ “x 5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFEE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
atyle in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & C0., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN co DB NEWS 
T mt nducements ever 


fered. Now’s your time to ge 
up orders for our celebrated 





COMPANY 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Gold Band Moss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

VRE GREAT AMPRUAN FER COS 
O. Box 239. 81 and 33 Vese} 


- FREE. 


By enclosing # two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
ill pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 
including valuable receipts. 

DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Boston. 





esey St., New York. 











In response to many in- 
quiries from both the medi-. 
cal profession and the trade, 
for a MEDICINE FREE 
FROM OBJECTIONABLE 
DRUGS which will effeetu- 
ally cure COUGHS, COLDS 
CROUP, HOARSENESS, 
and SORE THROAT, and 
at the same time not inter- 
fere with the digestive or- 
gans or affect the nervous 
system, we offer our 


LACTART 


— AND — 


HONEY, 


which is indorsed by the 
hiqhest medical authority, 
and meets with UNIVER- 
SAL FAVOR wherever. ri 

. For Sale by all Druggists. 

AVERY LACTATE C0., 
173 Bevonshire Street, Boston. 

KC N i CG Ss poh Le vit = Sil and 
L H Vv E R ness, Constipation, Headache, and 





Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
FI LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

i cu RE. FI stop them B.. 
time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure. 


The best and niost re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 





SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
the worst cases. Becanse others have fai!ed is no reason for 
not now receivingacure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office, It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St.."New York. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOK. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures....scesssesecsees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including, Marticula- 
tion and in advance........eeeee: eecccccece 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....cesecsseceees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
DBORGUREIR FOGreccccccesecseds vesvsccocsese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
ann eee wl — Fi her office. 

es ominal Skirt and Hose Su rtere 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can teu tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

Forparticulars send for Cirenlar. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Home and Day School for-girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clivical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
eee Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


inter Session ns October 5th.; 
1887. Three cen enatied course. Pay Rms 4 
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MRS. GOUGAR IN KANSAS. 


Laraverrs, ixp., Jan. 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just returned home from a month 
of work in Kansas. In thirty-five days’ ab- 
sence from home, I have visited twenty- 
four different places and delivered thirty- 
two lectures, besides short talks before the 
students of three colleges. With but three 
exceptions, my lectures were all upon some 
phase of the suffrage question. So great 
is the interest all over the State in this 
question that the people will have no other 
subject discussed when a speaker can or 
will handle this one. In every instance, 
except where bad weather or local compli- 
cations made the difficulty, the size of my 
audiences was only limited by the capacity 
of the rooms to hold the people. In every 
instance I took a rising vote of those in 
favor of instructing their legislators to use 
their best endeavors to secure the passage 
of the pending municipal suffrage bill. As 
a general thing, every one in the audience 
rose in favor, and the largest vote I had 
against so instructing, at any one meeting, 
was three. At present the outlook is most 
promising for the success of the measure. 
The Senate is composed of the same mem- 
bers to whom we have preached our gos- 
pel for the two past seasons. When possi- 
ble, I called upon these gentlemen and 
talked more satisfactorily with them than 
I could in the lobby, when they are hur- 
ried by the work in session. We have add- 
ed, during the past year, several friends 
in this body to our number, and, if prom- 
ises are to be relied upon, we have tore 
than a constitutional majority pledged to 
vote for the measure. 

The only senator who has refused my 
request to work for the measure is one 
who has opposed us through the last two 
sessions, is still opposed, and is determined 
to be opposed, because he is ‘‘afraid that if 
women vote it will take them away from 
home, and bring them into unseemly con- 
tact with the world.” ‘This gentleman's 
wife is a keen business woman, constant- 
ly in attendance upon a large dry-goods 
business, for which she buys all the stock, 
owns the capital, transacts the business, 
and pays the taxes. Yet he votes. from his 
seat in the Senate, that she shall not vote, 
though, doubtless, he believes that “taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
Consistency! How I love it. 

I hope that every suffragist in Kansas 
will, within the next few days, assist in 
this petition work, and roll up so greata 
number of names that no man will dare to 
tell the workevs at the fore that ‘nobody 
in Kansas is asking for woman suffrage.” 
There has been an unusual amount of 
work done during the past year on behalf 
of suffrage, and the results are apparent. 
To Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, a name 
new in the ranks, comparatively speaking, 
is due the greatest praise and honor for the 
ability and zeal displayed in handling the 
forces. It was through the planning and 
managing of this lady that twenty-seven 
days of convention work were done in Oc- 
tober, with the assistance of Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Colby, and Mrs. Saxon. Mrs. Johns 
held these largely in barren places, where 
the soil was still unbroken. Everywhere 
I found the ripe fruitage of this work. I 
believe that there is nothing easier than to 
make woman suffrage sentiment; nothing 
pays so well fér the amount of effort put 
forth. Mrs. Johns did all the correspond- 
ing and planning for my recent meetings, 
and their success was largely due to her 
good management. 

No one knows, except those who have 
had the experience, the amount of study 
and vexation incident to sending speakers 
here and there. First come the people 
who will procrastinate in replying to let- 
ters; then those who will not use the tele- 
graph, although requested to do so at 
others’ expense. A still more annoying ex- 
perience is of those who engage a speaker 
for a certain date, and after routes have 
been changed to suit, for some whim or 
another recall the appointment, or ask for 
a change of day. These parties never want 
to pay for lost time, but expect the lecturer 
to endure all and then pay for the same. 
A little attention paid to these matters 
would lighten some unnecessary burdens. 
In short, dear reader, do answer letters 
without delay, and do keep engagements 
once made. 

Kansas is most fortunate in having Mrs. 
Johns at Topeka through the whole session. 
If the bill is to go through,she must be kept 
there. She is one of the best workers I 

ave met; she has a pleasing address, and 

as the faculty of making people like her. 


. She is a good judge of human nature. She 


has opinions of her own; but nobody will 
find out whether she believes in infant 
baptism, or third party, or anything else 
but woman suffrage, while she is intrusted 


with this work. This is a rare grace for a 


woman to possess, especially when work- 
ing in this capacity. 

I want right here to put in one earnest 
word to all Kansas suffragists. Mrs. Johns 
is put to much expense to remain in To- 
peka. Will you permit her to do this with- 





out doing your share? I do believe 
you will, women of Kansas! not 
those of you who read this, and who have 
not already done so, send a contribution 
for legislative work directly to Mrs. Johns, 
to be used as she deems wise? Having 
caused this municipal suffrage bill to be 
introduced in the Kansas Legislature two 
years ago, and having watched it at every 
step, I know the wants and necessities of 
the hour. There is too much at stake to 
admit of delay. Three things must be 
done, viz. : 

1. Speak to your members of the Legis- 
lature and urge them to vote for this meas- 
ure. If you cannot speak to them, write 
to them. 

2. Circulate and forward your petitions 
at once. 

3. Make up such a sum of money as you 
ean and forward it to Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
chairman of the Legislative work, Salina, 
Kansas. 

I have unbounded faith that the Kansas 
women will do the right thing at the right 
time. Now is the time to do. 

HELEN M. GouGar. 
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WOMEN MUST PROTECT WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Those who think that men alone can be 
trusted to legislate for women, should read 
and consider the following letter, written 
by an English barrister and a well-known 
writer, published in the Sentinel of Novem- 
ber, 1886. ‘The system, of whose working 
this letter gives significant suggestion, was 
devised and is carried out by men. Re- 
peated efforts are made by men, from time 
to time, to introduce it into our own coun- 
try. It already exists in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and in Muskegon, Michigan. 
It has only just been abolished in England 
by a long and arduous work originated by 
women. Even yet the system prevails in 
all colonies wholly under English govern- 
mental sway—in British India, in Hong- 
Kong, in Ceylon, in Gibraltar, in Malta 
(the Melita of Scripture,where the Apostle 
Paul exhorted his disciples to purity), in 
Labua, in the Fiji Islands (ouly ceded to 
England in 1874). In the last named lo- 
cality, fearing that the Christian converts 
might resent the introduction of such a 
system, it was enacted that, should any 
person interfere with any public officer in 
the, execution of his duties under this ordi- 
nance, he should be liable to imprisonment 
with hard labor for three months, or a fine 
of ten pounds. 

How thoroughly “republican” France 
has been educated into ‘tnon-interference”’ 
with licensed prostitution, this letter most 
graphically describes: 

“I was passing, a few evenings since, 
down the principal street of Havre on a 
tram-car, in haste to catch the Trouville 
boat, when the driver’s attention was 
called to a crowd, the result apparently of 
some accident—a crowd, dense, swaying to 
and fro, from the pavement across the lines 
of car-track, in the midst of the Rue de 
Paris; time, about dusk. 

‘The tram-car, notwithstanding its inces- 
sant shrill whistling, came to a complete 
standstill, from inability to force its pas- 
sage through the crowd, which, occasion- 
ally opening, gave vent to cries and hoot- 
ings, and sometimes to screams of laugh- 
ter, as women and young children got 
surged und shoved by the horse-play of 
this mass of humanity, almost under the 
tram-car wheels. ‘The tram-car was crowd- 
ed, amongst others, with ladies and young 
girls of refined position. I then became 
aware that two men, tall, powerful fel- 
lows, were carrying, or rather trying to 
carry. a young woman, seemingly between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age, who oc- 
cupied herself in violently clutching at 
everything and anything, from a lamp- 
post toa shop door-handle, a railing, and 
the pavement itself. 

‘“*As a matter of course, her body swayed 
between the two men, half dragging on the 
pavement, her clothing besmeared with 
mud and blood. For the rough handling 
had superadded crimson to other stains. 
This proved the case to be not one of accl- 
dent, although the screams, shrieks and 
cries of the poor girl might well have led 
to the belief of her having been the victim 
of a run over, and of being in convulsions 
of acute agony. Her agonizing cries for 
‘pity,’ ‘police,’ ‘protection,’ ‘help,’ ‘mur- 
der,’ ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ were reiterated inces- 
santly. At one particular moment her 
contortions, and the violence of her efforts 
to free herself, or even to bring her head 
into a more convenient position than hang- 
ing face downward, while a yard or so of 
long, bedraggled hair, all loose, was sweep- 
ing up the dirt from the pavement, were 
so violent that her two carriers had to let 
her slip from their grasp on to the flag- 
stones. 

‘All this time, unmoved by, and totally 
indifferent to her piercing cries, stood by, 
or strolled calmly onward with the crowd, 
a policeman in uniform and on duty. M 
enquiry of, ‘What is all this piece of wor 
about? Is it an accident? Is the wom- 
an drunk, or what” He smilingly, an- 
swered: ‘Oh! not drunk, sir, not at all, 
not at all. It’s only one of those young 
licensed girls, who has been trying to es- 
cape from her house, and that’s her mas- 
ter, who has just caught her again, and is 
carrying her back to his place. That’s all!’ 

**] was powerless to help.” 


This system exists in France, in every 
city and towp. This system would even 
now have been introduced into our own 
United States had it not been for the vigi- 
lance of women,—a vigilance still needed 











as before. The laws, even now, favor the 

of children and helpless girls, 
ina way that should fill with bitter grief 
and indignation every motherly heart and 


mind. 

Ah! blind and cruel remonstrants, fool- 
ish and wicked sentimentalists, who would 
rivet the fetters on women’s wrists, and 
prevent them from making and enforcing 
laws for their own protection and that of 
helpless little girls! May their eyes be 
opened to some realization of the awful 
scenes daily enacted, of the thousands of 
women, helpless beneath the cruel laws 
devised by men alone. May such facts as 
these strike to their hearts and minds like 
the sword of the spirit, and drive them out 
of their deathly lethargy or mischievously 
mistaken action. 

Human nature is the same in ‘‘repub- 
lican” France and “republican” America. 
Licensed prostitution is but the outgrowth 
of tolerated prostitution as it exists among 
us. Prostitution must go, and the high 
standard of Christian purity and holiness 
must prevail. In this great work women 
must be the standard-bearers. Let them 
act on the vigilance committees that shall 
scan and oppose every evil law, ever watch- 
ful lest even worse ones should be intro- 
duced among us. Let women arm them- 
selves with the power of the ballot, to pro- 


tect their sisters from cruelty and crime. 
8. E. B. 


2-> 


MISS WILLARD ON THE LABOR MOVEMENT, 


A great subject, like a great character 
or a great mountain, cannot be seen in its 
completeness by any human eye. Each 
observer views it under his own angle of 
vision, hence each gets its outline but par- 
tially. My own point of observation yields 
me about this conclusion: The Labor 
Question means more than the temperance 
and the woman questions combined, for it 
includes them both. Labor can only mas- 
ter the situation when it masters itself, 
and that means the personal boycott of 
the saloon, and its outlawing by means of 
ballots. Laborers comprise three-fourths 
of the race, hence their elevation includes 
that of women, who are only half the 
race. Woman and the workingman have 
always been at the foot of the ladder. 
Side by side they are now toiling toward 
the top. A great man said, **I love clamor 
where there is an abuse.” Clearly, the 
present clamor shows the attitude of mind 
that all sincere and earnest people are tak- 
ing toward the labor movement. Chaun- 
cey Depew was right in that recent after- 
dinner speech of his: ‘“The workingman 
has a grievance.” He seeks adjustment to 
a new environment. Wooden ploughs 
have given way to steel mold-boards, and 
steam has conquered field as well as high- 
way. Rapid transit of the think@ and his 
thought are making all things new, yet 
some people insist that the wage system 
must be changeless as gravitation, and 
the law. of supply and demand as fixed as 
fate. But who knows this? Have we 
fathomed the resources of mind or nature 
in the relations of capital and labor? ‘To 
suppose this is to go into bankruptcy of 
ideas as well as of faith. “Still there’s 
more to follow,” is the law in political 
economy, no less than in religion. 

When [I read that the workingmen in 
their Congress assembled cheered to the 
echo Terence V. Powderly and his lieu- 
tenants, as, upon being re-elected, they 
took the vow of total abstinence, I see a 
blessing coming to us through the labor 
movement. When I read that the Central 
Labor Union in New York City petitioned 
the municipal authorities to close the sa- 
loons on the Sabbath day, I see Christian- 
ity forwarded by the labor movement. 
When I read that instead of declaring that 
women must not compete with them, and 
thus diminish their chance of earning 
wages, the workingmen claim that the 
weaker toilers by their side shall have 
equal pay for equal work, I see that the 
Knights of Labor are also knights of the 
new chivalry. When I read of their hearty 
responses to requests for help that come 
to them from the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the Woman Suffrage 
Societies, I say, ‘‘Who knows but these 
men shall bring in the new Republic?” 

When I read about their personal boy- 
cott of the saloon, I say, ‘*Here is the most 
extended temperance movement yet inau- 
gurated;” and when I read of their new 
study in the New Testament, and their 
kindlier thought about the church, I say, 
“Who knows but these men and these 
women shall bring in the kingdom?” I 
have not one fear for the result. 

Upon the great chess-board of opinion, 
wide as the continent, where this game of 
progress is now being played, the ‘‘checks” 
are numerous. ‘T'wo conservative forces 
hedge the theorists from reaching danger- 
ous extremes. 

The farmers of the nation, now being 
so rapidly aroused and organized, will 
offset the nihilistic element of our cities, 
and the women massed in the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and like soci- 
eties, will stand for the unity and protec- 
tion of their homes. 











Beyond all other lands, ours is the child 
of Provideace, and may fitly declare: 
barque is wafted to the strand 


on the rests a hand 
Other than ” 


Be it ours to help and not condemn the 
working men and women; to make com- 
mon cause with them in every righteous 
undertaking, and, by the kind clasp of our 
own cordial hands, to lead them to the lov- 
ing, steadfast Hand once pierced for us 
and them.— Frances E. Willard, in Indepen- 
dent. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Cp —Montey Ina. 
10, 3.30 P. M., Dr. Zakrzewska will speak on Climatic 
Hygiene. 











Sunday Notice.—Jan. 9, 3 P. M., at Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
a A. E. Danforth, of Ohio, will conduct the ser- 
vice. 





Moral Education Association.—A Course of 
Lectures under the auspices of this Association will 
be given at the New South Free Church, corner of 
Tremont and Camden Streets, on Wednesdays, Jan. 
12, 19, 26, and Feb. 3,at3.P.M. Free to the public. 
Entrance on Camden Street. Jan. 12, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead will give the first lecture on “The Religion 
and Politics of Dante.” 





Gen. Francis A. Walker will speak Tuesday, 
Jan. 11, at 3 P. M., at the Union, 74 Boylston Street. 
Subject: ‘Women’s Work and Women’s Wages.” 
Supper at 6 P. M. 





A Competent Seamstress desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
tution, with permanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BURNS, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 





Lest, or possibly lent and forgotten, the manu- 
script of a romance prepared for the press. A satis- 
factory reward will be given if any one will return 
it to Miss Peabody or Mrs. Horace Mann, by Reid’s 
Jamaica Plain Express. 





A Lady desires a place, either in a school or 
family, to teach History, English Literature, Elocu- 
fae ~ ae and Bookkeeping. Address Woman's 

ournal. 





Pure Teas.—All grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. ¥ th, Amoy, 50c. # th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55c. Send 
| o¥ and your order will be promptly attended to. 

Jall or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., So. Boston. 





CHOICE DISPLAY of FASHIONABLE 
MILLINERY can always be found at the 


[~~ parlors of Misses Stinson and Lewis, 99 


oylston Street. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


COWLES — OTP Bartrenth brect 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 

Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Fainting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores. 
Terms moderate, 4s or address as above. 

FRAN . COWLES, Manager. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
Bchool of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, .Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on spqitensien. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 











BOSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1887. 
52d YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, $1, 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite, 


MY” p ers 
waM™ USE”. 
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| DRESSING 
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ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 

H. H. Tuttle & Co., . 435 Washington St. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . . . . 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkine, . 47 Temple Place. 
B.8.Rowe & Oo, ... +s 637 Washington St 
And first-class dealers generally. 


The Swiss Cleansing Process, 
Bitaa oiel Putas stored sat Renan 


Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Resto 
py ‘eather Beds and Mattresses 





cleansed as good as new. 
. 8. BROWN & O0., 5% Park St. 





fields, among flowers and trees, illustrating to her 
upils by the aid of nature’s great and immutable 
aws. 


Young People’s History of Ireland 


By George. M. Towle author of ‘Young People’s 
History of England,” ‘Young Folks’ Heroes of 
History,” ete. With an introduction by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

The interesting book contains thirty-nine concisely 
written chapters, beginning with the Le nog td 
stories and traditional reminiscences ng Ire- 
land, and dealing in a nstaking manner with 
every phase of the history of the Irish race, down to 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to inaugurate 
Home Rule, making the most complete, authentic 
and interesting narrative of the “Emerald Isle” and 
its people ever published. 


The Nation in a Nutshell. 


A rapid review of American History. By Geo. M. 
Towle, author of ‘‘Young People’s History of 
England,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,” 
“Young Folks’ Heroesof History.” Cloth, 50 cts. 
It begins with an account of the earliest known or 

supposed inhabitants of our continent; treats briefly 

but clearly of the eras of colonization and colonial 
rowth; describes the causes and rise of the revo- 
ution, the formation of the constitution and govern- 
ment, the Presidents, the wars of 1812 and Mexico; 
and the civil war; and brings the record of events 
down to the present day. It has alsochapters on our 
owth in litrature, the arts and sciences, material 
nterests and inventions, and on the political changes 
which have taken peeee in recent years. As a hand- 

i of history, this will prove to be an invaluable 


Other New Books. 


The Monarch of Dreams. By T. W. Higginson. 
50 cents. 

Young People’s History of England, By Geo. 
M. Towle. Illustrated, $1.50. 

bears yese of Her Household. By Miss Douglas. 

A Boston Girl's Ambitions. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. $1.50. 

ee By Rev.Charles F,Thwing and wife. 


Parlor Varieties. Olivia L. Wilson. Part third. 
Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid, 


on receipt ofprice. Catalogue of our School Books 
and Illustrated Books forwarded on application. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston. 





A,NEW MAGAZINE. | 
For the Mothers and Teachers of Young Children. 


The American Kindergarten, 


Devoted to Child Culture in the Home, 
Kindergarten and School. 





It is thoroughly wide awake and progressive, and 
no questions relating to this important phase of 
human life will escape consideration. What about 
rewards, punishments, occupations, pastimes, etc. ? 
This will help you to decide. Special prominence 
given to Home Education. It contains a large 
Illustrated Supplement for the Children, 
separate, to be given to them with Natural History, 
Stories and Sketches, and other attractive, healthful 
reading, making a double magazine, which should be 
found in every household. Earnest mothers will 
subscribe for it. Terms, only ®1 a year, or 10 cents 
anumber. THE KINDERGARTEN and any $4 peri- 
odical sent one year for 4. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—One lady agent wanted in every town for it 
to whom special terms will be given. 


THIS NEW YEAR 


Finds us (as forty or more new years past have 
found us) still in the field and at the front of the 
music publishing business. We offer some 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS, 


among which are to be found the following, which 
pn amateurs and others will do well to ex- 
amine. 





j * nod Lassen, , &- 4 
Song Classics, nea, itasen, sonten 


m 
Grieg ~and others. Price $1. A splendid collec- 
tion of classic vocal music. A large book, sheet- 
music size, bay yrs Fp em and bound, and con- 
taining about 50 carefully selected gems, suitable for 
all kinds of voices. Many of the songs are favorites 
on the programs of the best concerts. The music is 
not difficult. 


Young People’s Illustrated ronx 


OF MUSIC. By J. C. Macey. Price $1. Con- 
taining short biographies of famous musicians, and 


a condensed and interesting history of music from 


the earliest days to the pergene time. All persons, 
young or old, will enjoy the book. Portraits accom- 
pany the sketches. 


Young People’s Classics ‘Fiance. 
$1. Very popular collection of the best music in 
easy arrangements. 

4 favorite with 


Piano Classics Yoca finmste’ Price $1 
The Royal Singer, Hy scan "New 


Singing School and Choir k. 
Send for our Catalogue of Music Books. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 
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speedily by letter as by personal instruction. 

ferences : Editors of Woman's Journal and Cin- 
Commercial. Address. 


ELIAS LONGLEY, 
O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 








C. H. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BosToN. 
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